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CHAPTER I. 


A BOARDING-HOUSE DINNER. 


Many a beau without a shilling, 
Many an heiress not unwilling, 
Many a bargain if‘ you strike it ; 
Thisis London, Howd’ye likeit? 


Kerret Street, Russell Square. There are 
tome large houses in Keppel Street—houses 
with handsome window curtains and well-cleaned 
doorsteps, bright brass bell-handles and smartly 
turned knockers. Probably some rich people 
live in the street we are treating of ; but our 
business lies with a couple named Watts, re- 
*pectable, hard-working, and in the romantic 
sense quite uninteresting, who opened their 
house to the public by receiving boarders for 
whom they advertised in the “ Daily Tele- 
graph.” 

The dinner-hour was five at the Watts’ 

otel, as some of the gentlemen boarders 
facetiously termed the boarding-house. We 
will say that the number was seven, although, 
“course, we do not mean to intimate that in 
taming that number we are pointing out any 
me house which stands in the somewhat dull, 
*mi-genteel street at this present time. We 
tepeat that the dinner-hour was five at number 
‘even Keppel Street, and when our story opens 
the clock has just struck, and the hungry 

ers are all assembled in the drawing- 
tom. waiting eagerly for the tinkle of the 


[RESCUED. ] 


shrill-voiced bell that summonses them all to 
table. 

The drawing-room was furnished in green—a 
faded green tapestry carpet, velvet chairs of the 
same tint, still more faded, anda few rather 
flimsy cabinets and tables. The curtains were 
green damask. There was a pier glass over 
the chimney-piece, and some popular engrav- 
ings against the walls, amid which the “ Last 
Appeal” and the “ Choristers” figured very 
conspicuously. A small bright fire burnt in the 
low grate. 

It wasa keen, cold April afternoon, and the 
boarders gathered about the fire, talking on ‘in- 
different subjects. Most of these boarders be- 
longed to the male sex : there was a bald, elderly 
gentleman from Kent who had brought his 
stout wife and rather dull-looking daughter up 
to see the London sights during the season ; 
there were two Frenchmen, with sad, sallow, 
lean faces, black beards, and keen, restless 
eyes. 

There were two young Englishmen, one a 
clerk ina bank, the othera clerk ina merchant’s 
office ; and there was a man at whom everyone 
looked and about whom everyone wondered, be- 
cause nobody knew anything whatever about 
him. He was a tall, fair man, who must have 
been a resplendently handsome man in his youth, 
and even now, when on the wrong side of fifty, 
he was a striking fine-looking person, with a 
nameless air of fashion and superiority marking 
him out from the more commonplace people who 
surrounded him, despite the facts that his coat 
‘was threadbare and his boots were shabby. 
“Yet his voice was louder than the voices of 








any of the other hungry lodgers who were wait- | 





ing impatiently for their dinners And now he 
raised it in complaint as he addressed Mr. Law- 
son, the bald gentleman from Kent who had 
come up to see the London theatres with his 
wife and daughter. 

“What a horrible invention these third-rate 
London boarding-houses are,” he said, with a 
bland smile. ‘ Nothing is in time, nothing is 
properly cooked, and—” dropping his voice and 
glancing at the two clerks and the two 
foreigners, “what cads one is eompelled to 
meet !”” 

The gentleman from Kent had made his money 
as a trunk maker in the City; his wife had been 
the daughter of a prosperous butcher in a 
country town. Mr. and Mrs. Lawson owned 
property to the extent of fifteen thousand 
pounds, which would one day descend to their 
only daughter Juliana. 

Mr. Lawson was conscious of much weakness 
respecting his h’s, which his wife dropped and 
he picked up in very wrong places, but he felt 
flattered at this fine gentleman, who was said to 
be cousin to half a dozen lords, choosing him out 
to condole with over the fact of being forced to 
endure the society of the ‘‘ cads.” 

Mr. Lawson did not like poor clerks or black- 
bearded foreigners with sad, sallow faces, he was’ 
always afraid such people might wish to run 
away with Juliana in the hope of living at his 
expense for the present, and of gaining the re- 
version of the fifteen thousand pounds in the 
future. He had indeed seen Juliana exchange 
glances with one of the clerks, and he said, as 
he jingled his gold albert : 

* Well, you see, Mr.——” 

“Renfrew,” said the tall man, carelessly. 
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“You may Havd@heard of "my family? Old Sir 
Roderick Reftfrew, M.P. for Westonshire ?”” 

Mr. Lawson bowed’ and wondered if he dared 
ask so great a man to his pretty villa residence 
near Maidstone. 

«You ‘see, “Mr. Renfrew, when I bring the 
missis—I~mean- Mrs. Lawson—up to London I 
am anxions to find a nice, quiet home for her; 
and in lodgings one is obliged to order one’s 
dinner and soon, and this was recommended'to 
me asa nice, quiet house.” 

* Quite so,” Mr. Renfrew answered, and he 
gave his long, fierce moustache of mingled gold 
and silver a pull. “Quiteso. Ah, there at last 
is the bell ; now for something/to,eat. Heaven 
knows though whether we shall!be-able to-eat it 


ot not. Miss Lawson, may I have . the 
honowr ?” 

Ais: he spoke he went forward and offered his 
atniito Juliana, who sim a little and put 


her/Hand on the shabby coat sleeve of the faded 
wegen Mr. and Mrs. Lawson followaedj, 
endi'the young clerks and sallow foreigners: 
brought up the rear. 

The dinner was in abundant; and’ 








He did not-add as its mistress»with his lips, 
but he looked it: with his eyes. 

Good gracious, if I thought I @6uld really 
beeome a titled lady,” said Juliana to herself, 
« I would-marry him to-morrow.” 

The sallow, sad-faced foreigners had not come 
to London to look out for heiresses;. schemes 
deeper and wider were in their subtle brains, 
but they watched the proceedings of the ‘other 
boarders as from a lofty attitude, and -with 
cynical smiles on their hairy lips. And then the 
dinner came to an end and the ladies left the 
room. 

Upstairs in the drawing-room Juliana threw 
herself into an atmchair, stretéhed out her fest 
towards the fire, andisaid:; 

“That man must have|ligenka darling when 
he was young. Panoy;,mm.\le is a baronet’s 
son ” 


« Wlistaliabby clothes diswears,” said Mrs. 


Lawson. “‘T should'thinitihewmust have quar |}, 
welled with-his father.” 
‘But his father must Geyasifully old,” said 


aa, “‘for of course: helis@ld. He as good 


@imevto marry himsdbutid should like the 
5h " hed 





reality 
cooked. There-wasa roast sirloin an@ba 
la of Dorking fowls, a fillet of veal, 


of the repast, and custards, tarts and: pud+ 


=" the end, not to speak. of: 
iplain dinner Mr. Lawson Hs 


thonght 
inthis heart, as did the clerks and: the sallow 


ens. | 


Also he abused English cookery, ~ 

that Bass’s ale was-after all the best thingvone 
could drink, and he suited the action to the 
word by drinking two bottles himself. Mr. 
Renfrew amused Juliana with an account of his 
foreign travels. He told her she had not lived 
until she had seen the churches, the pictures, 
the ruins of Italy, the theatres of Paris, and 
heard the musie of Germany. 

“TI shall make papa take us this year,” said 
Miss Lawson. 

Mr. Renfrew pulled his moustache and wished 
that Juliana was not so stout, so short, and so 
stupid-looking. 

“I could marry her, in-a;week,” he said to 
himself, “and have the old man for my 
banker.” 

For Mr. Alex Renfrew was still. at fifty-four 
one of the vainest men in England. 

“T wish he were not.so old,” said Juliana to 
herself. 

Anda then she glanced over at the bank clerk, 
who was good-looking, young, poor, conceited, 
and looking out for a girl with. money. When 
the wine which the boarders provided for them- 
selves was put on the table, Mr. Renfrew 

red out some for Juliana and said with a 
smile, which showed his white teeth, none of 
which were false: 

“T hope some day to wélcome you to Renfrew 
Manor.” 

“* Renfrew Manor!” pesped Juliana. ‘That 
sounds like the name of a.county seat.’”’ 

“Tt is so. Renfrew Manor is in Cumberland. 
Sir Roderick—you must have heard of him, Con- 
Steere Member for Westmorland—is my 

ather.”’ 


“Then you,” gasped Julian, “some day 
s00on——”’ 


__“T hope most sincerely some day to become 
Sir Alex Renfrew, and to welcome you,to Ren- 
frew Manor.” 
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wwas a short, @@tirl, pale com- 
exion LD affy,, and: withevery hard, small 
Mialaok eyes. -'8 
iatanoment;came a rapyan the front 





“Geet cradious ,” said Jtiliana, springing up.. 
it Whee ver cam thatbe?” ie 


| Whe went tothe glass he gr a collar 
on her forehendi, She dheatdithe 
ront, door voi fre hall, amdothen 





: opemand: voices-inithre 
ne. dinin na shut again. ; 
i}. Dam, onions: L know whe has 
> said Juliana-to Hersdif 


te 
“When camethe sound of fonteteps-on: the 
‘stairs. Thenext:moment the clerks, the sallow 


*Hissatm has just-arriveds’’ said one oft the 
reiguers, With avemile. “‘Fle/is tall, fim, 
i ieu! aegplentiidman., You will right 
to guaxd wall) 












ts janis: | ‘ . . . ‘ievwas. 
— a aud was fond of 

that “fad not an-atomvéf love im her,” 
but she delighted in an army of admirers. She 
was quite resolved that when she did marry her 
husband should be what she called a.perfect 
gentleman—one who could give her a higher 
social position, than her plain, jog-trotting 
parents could.ever aspire to. 

“I wish he would come upstairs,” she mur- 
mured. 

But the evening wore on, and father and son 
remained in the dining-room. They. did not 
even come.up after the coffee that was. served 
to them downstairs. There. was a:piano in the 
drawing-room, and Juliana.opened it and played 
some showy pieces. The bank clerks. praised 
her rapturously, Mr. and Mrs, Watts slumbered 
in their chairs. Qne of the clerks ventured to 
whisper to Juliana that he should be delighted 
to escort her to the theatre. 

“Then, of course, my pa or ma must go also,” 
said the young lady. ‘‘ Besides, it’s too late.” 

«Bat Phave a box ticket, and there will be 
room for your mamma,” said-the clerk. 

** And she will be asleep all. the while,” said 
Juliana. “Oh, no, thank you. I would rather 
not go. I am tired, and have a headache.” 

All the while she was listening to the subdued 
noises from below, wondering why Mr. Renfrew 
did not’ bring his son upstairs. 


_ Father and son each sat. on a leather-eovered 
armehair in the rather shabby.dining;room of 
No. 7. They-were/both smoking. On:the table 
stood decanters-of wineand spirits. The father 
had a large tumbler in which was brandy 
at, the end of the mantelpiece,.near which he 
sat. The son.had a, glass of light wine- at his 
end of the mantelpiece. 

There was not a striking likeness between the 





was not) pliant to look upon. |, 


md Mix. Lawson came pell-mell into, 
|ithe room. 
Whereis Mr. Renfrew?” asked Juliana. 


ot, moadiemoigéltc, from: |: 






two except that both were tall and graceful, and 
possessed that easy poligh that is the: consequence 
of high breeding. But the father had bright, 
restless »blue eyes, while the son’s were dark 
and dreamy in repose, daring, almost defiant, in 
the ordinary traffic with the busy world of every. 
day. 


Perhaps, in spite of, the. enthusiastic praise 
lavished upon his personal appearance by the 
foreign gentleman, young Cecil- Renfrew, strictly. 
speaking, was not so handsome as his father 
had been in hisyouth. There was not quite the 
same classiovoutline of features. Cecil’s mouth 
‘was atvonee fimmer and sweeter than was Mr, 
Renfrew’s, wiiile ‘his-mese. was broader at the 
base, ee eee ly of a clear 
\pallor, _Besome rome, y exposure to 
‘warmer sunsiiitie than tiim:which visits these 







‘islands-of Britain. 

‘But his heer oe. sa The fire of 
k eyesligh mbre face: with 2 
f splendoun—omeenntitithave easily fancied 
=< ‘eben. 

wes was wil 
tint ‘im of ‘build 
witch gives. dexterity,.and 


rather then In. hie the 
‘ater mailed the dels 
, rm + windows, 
only ip suggested 
-more'sinister t ‘tiiamoene usually asso- 
ciatesemiti/the mere fop. 
Cecilie attire was a pladiniitweed: ‘travelling 
woes on amt ‘wamgutite innocent of 
sanyvadornnrents ; Chain, or 


a pe ce remem ea 
is ‘air amd: diniim wexpressed refine- 
put foppengy/adifumeliance without or 


“‘Amilsoryou hawe: comeito London: to seck 
yourtfoxtane?’”’ said thedfither to the son. 


*Diliereome tneatmamy living?” 
““Wenyyexubiitions,” s elder-Renfrew, 
'** to evan perttiwith a living’ 


*T-Siell matibe corbtent,” Cecil sail) witha 
sna. . “Fam as anthitious as most maa 


“f@ll! Between: ‘the: two, -and. dath 
went on smoking vigorously forsome-time. Mr. 
Renfrew drank his grog, arose, and made him- 
self some more. Cecil watched his movements 
with a strange knitting of his dark level,brows. 
At last hesaid : ; 

“Father, did you succeed in that speculation 
—that Welsh mine affair ?”’ : 

Mr. Renfrew wheeled round and looked his 
son straight in the eyes. 

«Why do you ask ?” he said. 

« Because living here,” looking round the 
room as he spoke, “living here in a London 
boarding-honse must: cost money.” 

It would, my dear fellow;” the elder gentle- 
man answered, and he slapped his pockets as he 
spoke, “it would, under ordimary circumstances; 
but.as it is it costs.me not one farthing.” 

« How is,that?” Cecil,asked; sharply. 

The elder man.shrugged his shoulders. 

“My reeeipt is very simple, dear boy,” he 
said, with a cold smile. ‘‘ Lhave nothing to pay 
with, and do not pay, that is all.” 

« But you -will have to; pay.. How much.do 
you owe?” 

Cecil spoke.more sharply than before. — 

“T received my bill this morning,” said Me 
Renfrew, calmly sipping his grog, and, theD 
having placed the tumbler on the mantelpiece, 
he sank,again into the armehair. “TI owe for: 
month’s board, lodging,. and laundress tet 
peunds.exactly, and I have not tenpence 1) 
whole wide world. I fore, tenes for wine all 
cigars ; I find the young, French wine me 
ind Langham Place vastly accommodating. I 
only wish that I could discover a Co ‘eil 
tailor, for my clothes are becoming confounded'y 
seedy ; but unfortunately I already owe su 
long bills to the worthy gentlemen of that per 
suasion, the tailoring and outfitting de 
ment, that I fear my name has travelled befor 
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me'to the West-end,.and I can’t endure the. cut 
of tradesmen at the other end of the town.” 

Cecil’s face darkened, and the light in ‘his 
eyes grew lurid. 

« But you mean to pay all this, father?” 

His voice sounded calm and firm. There 
was not a trace of anger in his tones. Mr. 
Renfrew burst into a laugh. 

“T shall never pay it unless your grandfather 


and your Uncle Maurice die and I become Sir! 


Alexander Renfrew, owner of Renfrew Manor 
and the lands thereunto appertaining, worth in 
all some eighteen thousand pounds:a year.” 

Cecil went on smoking in silence. His 
blood boiledin his veins; his-proud, true heart 
was beating wildly ; he could not. trust himself 
to speak; he was afraid to trust himself to 
speak'to this father of:his, who was almost a 
stranger to him, but of whom ‘he’ had always 
entertained the deadliest suspicions. 

«You are’shocked, my:dear.Cecil,” said Mr. 
Renfrew—“ shocked ‘to hear: your ‘father 


speak 
the truth. Did-you think, then, that I-had dis- | Of 


eovered a gold mine in! the’back:yard of this 
Bloomsbury boarding-house, or that Iyhad ob- 
tained a situation as clerk in the city, or that 
Mrs. Watts, thelandlady; was a-widow,sand 
had married her? I assure you thatiif you 
have indulged in any’of ‘these dreams 
they must all dissolve—like the phantas- 
magoria which science conjures up at the 
Polytechnic. No, I have'.not one farthing. 
Itrade on ‘the family name, telling these good 
poeple the truth—that.I am the son.of Sir 
erick Renfrew, M.P. for Westmorland,;and 
telling them also a.falsehood that I.am his heir, 
mpproesing the interesting fact that I have a 
bachelor brother Maurice who is my elder by a 
year, and who hates me like, poison, and. you 
also, because I married.the girl.he loved.” 
“ And broke her heart,” said Cecil to himself. 
“No,” said Renfrew, throwing away the end 
of his: cigar, and preparing to. light another ; 
“Thave not the slightest intention of. paying 
my bills.. I have paid nothing for five years. I 
must, nevertheless, have money, and I want you 
to help me to make it; that's why I sent for 
you from your German college.. Iam going to 
start a new patent company, and I want you to 
bethe secretary. I shail sell.the shares at. one 
hundred pounds each. A’thousand shares: will 
make our fortunes, my-boy. L_have already five 
fellows, excellent fellows, who have joined me. 
We want. alittle capital. Have you saved any- 
*. op 


"No; I have lived and paid for everything I 
have worn and eaten,” the young man answered, 
bluntly. 

“Then you have saved nothing ?” 
wan ‘have ten ‘pounds in the world,” said 


“Just enough to pay good’ Mrs. Watts for my 
board,” said Mr. Renfrew, with. a laugh. 
“But-I won’ttake that from you, my, boy. No, 
Tonly want’ the use of your bright wits, your 
youthful energy, your daring ambition, for I 

w you are daring and ambitious, and will 
make your fortune. Will you be the secretary ? 
Will = write the letters and organise the com- 
pany ?” 

“ And it is a genuine concern ?” asked ‘Cecil, 
again knitting his dark pencilled brows into a 
puzzled frown. 

The elder man saw that his son-was honest. 

“Honest as his fool of a young mother had 
been before him,’’'so he said to-himself, and he 
tesolved'to draw him ‘into his great swindling 
— and make him act in it in allgood 


“For people’ will see how honest he isand 
how thoroughly he believes in the affair, and 
they will trust him,” said he to himself. 

Now, Cecil knew nothing of business, and 

gh his wits were of the keenest, his intellect 
trong and subtle, as it had been devoted to 
» he knew nothing of pounds, shillings, 

md -pence. 
Thus, when the father entered into a descrip- 
of his plans for ripening whole crops by 
icity the young man was interested in the 
view of the question ; his father was | 


ve 


cunning enough to dwell upon this. 
listened and wondered, and promised to study 
the subject. His father drew out a prospectus, 
and they talked of the company for about an 
Bers, then the young man looked at, his 
Ww. . 


“TI shall go-out,” he said, “and think of al! 
you have told me and of the plans. Oertainly if 
one had a fortune, if one were rich life would be 
better:and brighter, and one might do more 
good.” 

He spoke aloud, he was only twenty-three. 
Young, enthusiastic, generous, full of ardent 
dreams, he found it impossible for a dozen 
reasons to love or respect his father, but he told 
himself that if that same father were rich 
instead of poor he might grow honest, honour- 
able, and more to be respected. 

Cecil puton his hat and overcoat and went 
out into the streets. He had come from a sea 
voyage that. day, and he desired the refreshment 
the open air. He knew nothing of London. 
The streets about Russell Square.were quiet and 
dull. He wandered on and on under the silent 
stars in the clear spring night. Soon he was in 
the turmoil of Oxford Street, and. he wondered 
atthe noise and rush of the great city by night. 





CHAPTER II. 
LOVE AT BIRST SIGHT. 


sto 
° Thoughts of love. TENNYSON. 


Crcrt went on still furthersand‘anon he came 
to a house glittering like a:palace. The playbills 
outside showed him that he was near one of the 
principal theatres in London. We will call it 
the ‘“‘Hmpress.” The bills announced'a new 
play: called ‘‘ Greed,” and: the name of the 
principal actor, Mountjoy, was one that was now 
taking not only the town but the world by 
storm. 

«It mustibe nearly over,” said. Cecil, looking 
at his«watch ; ‘but still I should like to-go’ in 
and see him and hear: him, ‘if only: ‘for five 
minutes.” 

He went imand ‘took a ticket:for/the pit. 

« T have heard’so much of this Mountjoy; ‘he 
must either be a-great genius or else the luckiest 
fellow under’the sun.” 

Cecil found his way to the pit. For some 
reason, that' part of the house was not s0 closely 
packed as usual, and there was room in the 
third row for him ; he took-uphis place. At that 
time there was aninterval of ten minutes, and 
the drop seene:was down. 

The people ‘inthe gallery were talking and 
laughing, the ladiesvin the stalls: were taking 
notes of each:other’s headgear and. evening 
attire. The people‘in the boxes—what of them’? 
Cecil Renfrew looked upwards casually towards 
the white lace caps; flirting fans, and gleaming 
jewels, and then hestarted as if struck by an 
electric shock; the beauty of: the face he was 
looking at dazzled him, mystified him, filled him 
with a sudden, mad, fierce longing; it seemed 
to him that the beautiful girl was looking 
straight at him, a young man~in-the pit attired 
in a rough, brown tweed suit. Looking at him ! 
Could it be possible? Ifso, perhaps she was 
mocking him, making fun of him. No, she was 
positively studying hisface. He turned round 
boldly and studied hers in return. .As he did so, 
while his eyes devoured every detail of her per- 
fect figure and form, he became conscious of a 
certain cold, disappointed feeling : this divinity 
was not falling in love with him at first sightas 
he was with her. Nothing of the kind: she 
was steady, calm, and scrutinising. All at once 
she looked into a little book and he saw her 

ers moving rapidly. , 
pa oh is, then, sketabin »” said Cecil to him- 
self. “She is a young lady of-artistic tastes. 
Ah, what a face, what superb intelligence, what | 
a grand brow, though so, young, and, with those 





den curls rippling-over it. .Who can she be ? 
ft would’ be sweet’to die for sueh a woman, 


Cecil | 


sweeter still to live for her. What of a madman 
who swore to win her in:spite of all the barriers 
that rank and fashion and the world’s opinion 
raises between a queen of society and a poor 
youth with:a doubtful father and mean .antece- 
dents, present poverty and a most, uncertain 
future.. Now; if the New.Electric Light Agri- 
cultural, Society should .enable me to gather up 
a fortune of two millions,,and,if yonder syren 
with dark grey eyes, golden rippling curls, rose 
leaf cheeks, and sweet, prond, red lips were to 
lose her fortune and become poor, and if she 
married me for my wealth, and I found it out, E 
should drown myself.” 

The young lady wore richest, crimson velvet 
and a white camelia in her. golden hair, a neck- 
let.and cross of diamonds. sparkled and burned 
and glowed with a million hues on her white 
breast. Her face was.fresh and sweet as a rose- 
bud with dainty features, but the dark grey 
eyes were keen and penetrating. 

Cecil saw that they could flash with anger and 
scorn when occasion called forth those:passions. 
The girl was-slender and: of haughty, erect 
bearing, Cecilwas‘so absorbed in watching her 
that he did not: notice the stern, fair, handsome 
face of a woman who-sat by the side of the beauty. 
He didnot ‘see: the look of cold surprise, toc 
haughty to be called contempt, which the lady 
gave him, 

The orchestra ceased playing the charming 
airs‘from ‘*Hernani,” which had seemed like the 
accompaniment‘to the fhoughts of the already 
impassioned youth, and'a loud clapping of -hands 
greeted the entrance: of ‘Mountjoy the actor upon 
the fourth scene in this-the fourth act of the 
play. ’ 

There was a splendid chamber fitted up with 
a royal magnificence. On a couch of purple 
velvet'layan old man dying; by his side knelt 
two persons—a beautiful girland a man in the 
pride and glory of manhood. This man was 
Mountjoy the actor; inthe piece he-was called: - 
Cuthbert The old man-who was dying was the 
Earl of Cumbermere, his grandchild and ‘heiress 
Celia he designed for the wife of Cuthbert, who 
was a distinguished cavalry officer. 

The girl was a great heiress; Cuthbert was 
heavily in debt, the great actor Mountjoy had to 
perform .the ‘ungracions part of’a man who, 
driven deqperate by cireumstances; feigns love, 
for and consents to marry a girl ‘he does. not love, 
but’ who loves him-with her-whole heart and 
soul. 

All this time Cuthbert has a wife who.adores 
him, and-to whom he has given such selfish love 
as it is'in-his power to bestow. The part-which 
the actor has to play between the ardent love of 
the two‘deceived women isa diffieult and a deli- 
cateone, but although Cecil Renfrew had paid. 
two of ‘the few shillings he possessed for the 
privilege of seeing Mountjoy in’ the last act, he 
did not once look at the stageafter the drawing up 
of the curtain and the greataetor’s first speech ; 
his: whole attention was‘absorbed'by the stately 
young beauty in crimson velvet, with the snowy 
flower nestling amid her golden hair, and the 
diamond cross upon her breast. 

It was a ‘real: genuine case of! love at first 
sight. Whoever this:girl-was she' had. in reality 
with one glance of her dark grey eyes won a 
prize for which many women would barter a 
kingdom—the pure; strong love of a noble- 


man. 

Cecil ‘had met. with his fate. "This was no 
love which would change with the passing years 
—no passion whose fire could. be quenched’ by 
the icy coldness of disdain. Never would Cecil 
Renfrew love any other woman than the girl with 
the: beautiful, pensive, proud eyes which were 
now occupied in: the contemplation: of Mount- 
joy theeactor, and-who had quite forgotten the 
existence of the young man in the brown tweed 
suit who sat*in the pit,.and whose sad, fine, 
earnest face she had been tempted to sketch in 
her pocket-book. 

* * * * 





While Cecil dreamed his wild dream he 
watched the beautiful face up there in the 
opora box, and he saw it grow pale from sympa- 
thy and tears filled the earnest. grey eyes. 
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“She can feel; she has a soul,” he mur- 
mured. “Then she has a heart. Who will win 
it? I! Idiot, idiot! poor mad dreamer, and 
yet——”’ 

There was a strong subtle scert of something 
burning somewhere! Where? The actors 
went on with their parts as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and this fact went far towards quieting 
the audience for a time, but soon there arose 
murmurs. 

The strong smell increased anon. There was 
heard an uproar of many voices which drowned 
completely the voices of the actors. Then came 
a trampling of feet, a sudden wild, frantic rush, 
and a cry of “ Fire, fire, fire!’ Then followed 
the appalling shrieks of women; the savage 
oaths of ruffians; the loud voices of the few 
wise men amid this babel of foolish ones who 
entreated the people to be calm, to sit down 
and wait and let the rush take place. 

Few—very few followed this wise counsel, for 
the panic spread like wildfire, and the smell of 
fire was followed by volumes of smoke which 
borst out from the floor of the stage. The 
actors had disappeared ; the smoke was followed 
by flames which ran along close to the now 
empty seats of the erchestra and threatened the 

it. 


pit. 

And the beauty in the stage box? All the 
while Cecil saw her only, thought of her only, 
watched her only. She sat calm and still, very 
pale and very quiet. Now for the first time 
Cecil noticed the haughty fair woman in dead 
gold satin and opals set in heavy gold. She 
was something like the young beauty, though 
of larger build, and the expression of her eyes 
was totally different. 

This magnificent person drew her fur cloak 
about her and spoke to the young girl rapidly. 
Anger and surprise were expressed on her proud 
face. She looked about as if seeking for help, 
and it seemed that there was no help near. In 
another moment Cecil was climbing like a 
squirrel up the post that support: the boxes. 
Another instant and he stood on the velvet pile 
carpet of the box close to his divinity. If she 
had been lovely at a distance she was divine 
seen face to face. 

Cecil forgot everything—fire, danger, the fear 
of death, the pride of these dainty aristocrats, 
his own poor position, uncertain prospects, and 
dreary antecedents. He forgot all save that 
this lady was beautiful, and that he was close 
to her gazing into her eyes. 

“Pardon me,” he said, taking off his cap and 
bowing deeply, “‘I have dared to come to offer 
you help. My life is at your service. 

“Help us, help us, young man!” said the 
elder lady, eagerly. “If you get us out safely 
to our carriage, the Earl of Belgrave will re- 
ward your services; he will give you ten 
pounds.” 

“Twenty, mother!” said the sweet voice of 
the young girl. “This is not a common 
person.” 

The blood rushed to the bronzed face of Cecil. 
He bowed his head silently, but the Countess of 
Belgrave ignored his emotion and her daughter's 
sensitive feelings. She plied her fan vigor- 
ously. 

“How. insufferably hot it is,” she said. 
“They have found their way to the boxes— 
those dreadful creatures from the gallery, and 
the passages swarm with them. I opened the 
the door just now ; I dared not go out into that 
crowd. Tell me, young man, are we to be 
burnt to death here ?” 

“We must get away, Lady Belgrave,” he an- 
swered, ‘for the fire comes from the stage, and 
the heat has. now reached this box. If you 
would remain five minutes I would take 

: v-— . 

** Lady Kate !”’ cried the countess, again ply- 
ing her fan. ‘ No, no, no, I will not allow you 
to take my daughter alone throngh that crowd. 
I will come if you will get me to my carriage, 
and then we will send the footman for Lady 

Kate.” 

“Yes, go,” said Lady Kate; “I will remain 
here.” 

The flames had now wrapped the whole of the 





back part of the stage in one sheet. The 
people were shrieking and trampling upon one 
another in the pit. There was an awful crack- 
ing sound over head. Death threatened Lady 
Kate Belgrave, but she sat as calmly as she had 
sat while Mountjoy, the actor, had been telling 
of his mimic sorrows on the stage. 

Cecil, while he admired her courage, felt a 
little awed at the grandeur of this composure in 
so young and lovely and fragile a creature; he 
thought it hardly seemed natural. Cecil looked 
po a and his heart beat te suffocation as he 
said : 

“No, Lady Kate, you must not remain.” 

She looked up at him, a bright surprised 
glance, with actually the shadow of a smile flit- 
ting about the lovely mouth. 

“If we are to die,” she said, “it is, I suppose, 
a choice of deaths, Is it to be the flames or the 
trampling of the crowd? They are both awful. 
I think I prefer the crowd; and yet—no.” 

She arose as she spoke and linked her arm in 
Cecil’s. At the contact his soul seemed to faint 
with ecstacy; it was a moment of madness; it 
seemed to this headlong lover that danger, 
torture, death itself were not too much to suffer 
in exchange for the bliss of encircling this peer- 
less Kate with his arm. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘I can only take one at a 
time. Madame,” to Lady Belgrave, “ remain 
here ten minutes. I promise to return for 
you.” 

Then he lifted Lady Kate from the ground 
and pushed his way out into the crowd which 
thronged the passage; and then all at once 
came a joyful shout from the excited crowd: 

“The engines—the fire engines; we are 
saved! Don’t push !” 

And the crowd stood still like one man. 
There came a splashing sound of water on the 
roof anon, and the whole place was wrapped in 
total darkness. The rush of water had extin- 
guished the flames; the smell was awful; the 
gas had been turned suddenly off at the meter. 
Lady Kate had the heart of a hero, but she was 
only a delicate girl. 

Cecil felt from the dead weight in his arms 
that she had fainted. Her head was on his 
shoulder; her lovely soft cheek rested against 
hisown. He knew she could not hear him, but 
for that very reason he ventured to whisper 
words of adoring devotion in her ear. 

“You can be nothing to me save a distant 
star,” he said, “‘ but I—I shall always—always 
worship you from a distance. You will be my 
queen, my divinity as long as I tread the 
earth.” 

Then all at once came light again into the 
building. The gas was turned on again. It 
had after all only been lowered so as to reduce 
the heat in the building. The fire was out, and 
the crowd went out slowly into the street. 
Cecil had the instinctive feeling that he must 
get Lady Kate to the air. He carried her as 
easily now as if he had been a child. Soon the 
cold night wind of the English spring was fan- 
ning his hot brow. Lady Kate still rested un- 
conscious in his arms, apd it was past midnight, 
and he stood in the Strand. 


(To de Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LEATHER SHOW. 


An International Exhibition of leather and 
leather goods, furs and pelts, tanner’s materials, 
shoe and leather machinery, and the like, is con- 
templated from May to November, 1881, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. The circular of the 
provisional committee states, that this exhibi- 
ir is intended to bring together from all parts 

the world all the different raw materials, and 
to show in successive stages the manner and 
means of their being manufactured and adapted 
to the wantsof man. It will show how art and 
science and labour and capital have been con- 
stantly and quietly working for the advance- 
ment of civilisation in this industry, fully as 


much as in any other. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
has been selected as the central city of Germany, 
and a committee composed of prominent men in 
the principal industries, with men of science and 
art, will do all they can to make it a most com- 
plete and successful exhibition. 





ONIONS. 


From our own experience, and the observation 
of others, we can fully endorse on the healthful 
propertics of the above esculent. Lung and 
liver complaints are certainly benefited, often 
cured, by a free consumption of onions; either 
cooked or raw. Colds yield to them like magic, 
Don’t be afraid of them. Taken at night all 
offence will be wanting by morning, and the 
good effects will amply compensate for the 
trifling annoyance. ‘Taken regularly they 
greatly promote the health of the lungs andthe 
digestive organs. An extract made S boiling 
down the juice of onions to a syrup, and taken 
as a medicine, answers the purpose very well, but 
fried, roasted, or boiled, onions are better. 
Onions are a very cheap medicine, within every- 
body’s reach, and they are not by any meansas 
“bad to take” asthe costly nostrums a neglect 
of their use may necessitate. 





HOUSEHOLD WATER MOTOR. 


In Zurich, Switzerland, the use of a portable 
water power, so to speak, is being extensively 
used for household purposes. Firewood, for 
example, is to be sawn into convenient lengths 
for burning. A smallsawing machine on wheels 
is drawn by two men to the front of a house. 
They connect bya flexible tube with the nearest 
hydrant ; the water flows to the machine ; the 
saw dances, and cuts up the wood with surpris- 
ing rapidity. A portable turbine has also been 
invented, and employed in many places in the 
same city, in driving a Gramme machine for the 
production of electric light. Water is very 
abundant in Zurich ; but there are other towns 
in which this domestic power could be advan- 
tageously introduced. Where it is any object 
to keep a record of the water used, an indicator 
showing the quantity might be affixed to the 
machine. 








At the sale of the great collection of Prince 
Demidoff at San Donato, Florence, Americans 
were among the principal purchasers. The 
pictures sold on the first three days realised 
about £100,000. 

Miss Nexruson, the actress, will be worth a 
quarter of a million at the end of her theatrical 
tour. It is estimated that she will make 
£13,000 out of her present engagement. She 
invests every dollar she makes in the United 
States in American securities. When she was 
in Buffalo, she walked into a bank and bought 
nearly £3,000 worth of 4 per cents. Then she 
hurried over to the telegraph office and secured 
by telegraph a £1,000 lot. of Erie seconds. 
These, with her usual luck, rose 4 per cent. 
within ten days after the purchase, and she 
hastened to purchase a second lot. 

Tux birth rate in France is steadily diminish- 
ing; so is that of marriage, but in a lesser 
degree, the number of children resulting from 
these marriages having greatly declined. Jn 
the class composed of petty tradesmen or the 
weil-to-do peasants there is seldom more 
one child per marriage, and M. Baudrillart bas 
stated that in one of the rural communes 12 
Picardy he ascertained the number of children 
among the best-off of the peasants to be thirty- 
seven for thirty-five families. What is to be tne 
‘ultimate destiny of France if this decline of the 
population keeps on increasing ? 

Tue Sr. GorHarp TunngL.—From the begin 
ning of the work up to December the number 
of workmen killed was 106, and that of the 
| seriously injured about 300. Further, up to the 
28th of February last, when the wall between 
the two tunnels was pierced, the casualties 
amounted to 150 killed, and 400 disabled. 
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LOST. THROUGH GOLD; 
OR, 


A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Frank Bertram’s Wife,” ‘Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., ¥e. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TRIAL. 


There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time. CamrsELL. 


Time which waits for no one, respects no per- 
son, however great, moved onwards until March 
itself arrived and the day appointed for Alice 
Tracy’s trial drew nearer. Some changes had 
taken place. Lady Aston still remained at The 
Manor in the deepest seclusion, seeing no one, 
and apparently taking no part in the events that 
went on around her. 

George Arnold once more indulged in bachelor 
loneliness at Trent Park, for Mademoiselle Gruet 
had been united to the doctor and her two little 
pupils lived with her at the gaunt, red-brick 
house, where the doctor had resided for nearly 
forty years. 

It was the best possible arrangement. Until 
after the trial Mr. Arnold’s time was fully taken 
Up with seeking every possible and impossible 
clue to the real murderer of the Earl of Aston, 
and Dorotinea pointed out to him that the little 
countess and her sister could hardly stay with 
her at the “ Royal James.” 

Dorothea Hardy had never returned to her 

me since she left it with the barrister and 
Alice on the winter’s night we know of. Never 
@nce had she thought of doing so. She could 


if 
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[AN EARLY VISITOR. ] 


‘not bear to leave Halsted while Alice Tracy’s 
fate trembled in the balance. 

She fondly hoped that when once the twelfth 
of March was passed her friend would be free, 
and they could both go back together to the 
pretty Kentish village. She heard sometimes 
from Duke Hardy. Mere business letters, re- 
specting Miss Tracy, or information respecting 
her own property. Very dry, uninteres‘ing 
letters, but yet Mrs. Hardy treasured them up 
carefullyand read them until she knew them by 
heart. 

Rumour was very busy with Duke’s name. 
Two celebrated cases, which he had defended, 
had covered him with honour. Dora never men- 
tioned them in her brief replies to his letters, 
never alluded to his success, and yet she studied 
the newspapers, which told of it, greedily, and 
gloated over his triumph almost as though it had 
been her own. 

Perhaps the northern winter was unusually 
trying, perhaps the anxiety she had undergone 
told on her; but certainly, as March went on, 
Dora grew to look far from well. The slight 
figure grew thinner still. The creamy whiteness 
of the skin contrasted yet more with the deep 
blue veins on the forehead, and the unnatural 
brightness of the clear eyes told of an excite- 
ment deep and lasting. : ; 

Alice, despite all the rigour of prison life, 
despite the knowledge that her fate hung on 
the balance, that it was a chance if her days 
were not numbered, looked really far less ill than 
her friend. 

“I wish,” said the prisoner, on one of the early 
March days when Mrs. Hardy came to see her, 
“TI wish, Dora, you would go back to Keston.” 

** Are you tired of me ?” ; 

“‘I think I and my troubles are just,wearing 
you out... You look like a shadow, Dora.” 

«TI never was plump, Alice, never in all my 
life. I’ma very substantial shadow, I can assure 

ou.” 

Alice sighed. 





“T wish Mr, Hardy was here.” 
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“Why? Doyouthink thesight of him would 
fatten me up? Ican assure you it wouldn’t. 
Why, Alice, the amount of quarrelling I should 
have to do would wear me to a threadpaper.” 

“I think Mr. Hardy would make you go 
home.” 

“No one ever made me do anything I did not 
like yet, Alice. I have always had my own 
way.” 

“Do you really mean to come to Edin- 
burgh ?” 

* Most decidedly. I intend to take you back 
with me in triumph to Keston.” 

Alice gently disregarded this speech, as she 
had disregarded many similar ones. She never, 
if she could help it, made any allusion to what 
might happen after the twelfth of March. That 
day seemed the boundary of her life. She would 
think of nothing, speak of nothing, that might 
come to pass afterwards. 

“*Fancy,” said Dora, simply, “it’s only just 
three months since I first saw you. Do you re- 
member the fancy portrait you drew of me, 
Alice? An old lady with grey hair, perpetually 
dropping the stitches in her knitting, and re- 
quiring the bible to be read to her with Spartan 
like precision every day of her life.” 

“It was far enough from true, Dora. 
you seen the children lately ?” 

“They were with me yesterday, Alice. Do 
you know little Adela is to be called asa wit- 
ness? We look to her to do great things for 

ou.” 

** Poor little things,” thinking of the children 
she had loved so well. ‘“‘Iam glad they have 
Mr. Arnold to take care of them.” 

Just one week later, at the Spring Assizes, the 
trial, which so many anxious hearts had been 
dreading, so many fears had been expended on, 
actually took place. Alice Duncan Tracy stood 
in the dock to answer before a jury of her fellow 
countrymen to the charge of taking the life of 
her nearest relative, Francis Earl of Aston. 

None of those interested in her fate will ever 


Have 





forget that day. It was a lovely morning in 
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early spring, the sun shone so bright that it| 


seemed to Dorothea almost a mockery on the 
awful suspense they were in. 


She rose early after an almost sleepless night, | 


and was trying vainly to eat the breakfast sent 


up to her, when the sitting-room door opened, | z 
|-very much the same story. She enlarged on it | sworn. hose in court noti¢ed the reverent way 


and Duke Hardy entered as calmly as if he had 
parted from her yesterday. 

“You here ?” she exclaimed, forgetting ali po- 
liteness in her surprise. ‘“ Why, I thought you 
were in London.” 

“TIT was till yesterday. I huivejisticome over 
to see how this case goes. Titseafine question 
for any jury to try, so I themght 1’d just come 
and see how matters went I met Mr. Guya 
minute ago, and he told megypumere here. You 
came-up yesterday, I suppose?” 

“ Yes) yesterday.” 


“There's quite a “fiom Halsted: 
Arnold and the little o weeat the Royal, 
my ladyvamd her maid seme seyand the 


doctor \andithe Frendiiygovemness.et a thisd’ 













establishment.” 
“She's his wifesmow;” demurred! Dorothea, 
thinking \hisiexp 
« Ab, yess' I n bout 
Ss. a t hA the 
way.” “ hb 
“T dhall Weonedll!: ‘ row, 
Jam ow very | pleasant ~aiiter alll apy? 
The barristertookiowtdis -wateh. 
“T etter be ctastiiighiat 
thingy : (80 WOK 
sit c cae 
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to mo ' 

The WEN oer ee 
arriyéd , D Fi 
place, - them strolléd; off to” 
Dora, i onghishe> sl 
moment, steadied herate: is «best she-conld, 
and struggled hard to feel nage noraghh sir 
very truth she had hever before feleethe=o 
so terribly against her wishes. 

She listened as in a dream to the speech of 
the prosecuting counsel. It seemed to her that 
every word he said must seal Alice’s doom. 
After listening to him, how could the jury find 
her.innocent? 

Step by step he seemed to pile up her guilt. 
Every shade of suspicion was carefully turned 
to account; every doubtful circumstance. en- 

upon. It came to Dorothea to wonder 
how any man could be so cruel as) this grave 
barrister in his wig and gown. She felt as 
though she hated him from the bottom of her 
heart. 

She felt easier when he sat.down. . There was 
just this difference between his speech and the 
testimony of his witnesses—the latter would 
be. subjected toa searching cross-examination, 
while the learned gentleman could not. 

The case for the prosecution was little altered 
from what it had been at that preliminary ex- 
amination before Bailie Macdonald at Halsted. 






thee 


Not a single extra witness.was called, Mr. | 


Guy worked bravely. Apart from the natural 


pathy he felt for a young and. beautifal | 


. 


jent, he was well aware of the glory. success 
would bring him. 

The general opinion of the outside world was 
that the case was hopeless. If he. “ got -the 
prisoner off;” his fame as an advocate would 
spread through the length and-breadth of: Scot- 
land. With Voctor Brown he had an easy task, 
Called. by the prosecution, the old surgeon’s 
heart leaned entirély to the prisoner. 

He was only too glad'to be able ‘to admit 
the time that elapsed between his verdict that 
the'earl had died of poison and the finding of 
the arsenic in Mies Tracy’s room. Had there 
been time for anyone to place the arsenie where 
it was found? Yes most decidedly; nearly an 
hour elapsed. 

He was in the library’with the door shut; 
the governess and the housekeeper were there 
too; the children were in the schooltoom. No 
one else could possibly have seen the staircase 
and who went up or down. The schoolroom 
door was just by the staircase. If’ it was wide 
open anyone there could see the whole of the 
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| journed for luncheon. 


first flight, and even the door of Miss Tracy’s questioner with a solemn look which showed she 
room. knew how important was her role. 

This was all Mr: Guy wanted. The doctor She gave her name and age and answered that 
stepped down feeling very much relieved that | she knew the nature of an oath ; there was some 
his task was over. He was followed by his wife. | 0 on the part of the counsel for the pro- 
Mrs. Brown, in her rapid broken English, told | seeutiomplbut the judge overruled it, and she was: 


rather. She had ready wit, and while she | in whith she ‘kissed the testament handed to her,. 
seemed only to answer the questions put to her, | and onerougivumem whispered to another: 

she yet managed to convey the information that | ‘‘ |’Aii@@atheetbebieme: the little lass than any: 
she knew of Miss Tracy’s departure more than | of ’ewsi?’ ’ ; 

a week beforehand, and the young)lady went | ‘THeviiitievliesdiwil'hemelf bravely; in ber- 
because the Manor was “one place-ofitorture ” | clear, @biiiibiwoitegie-emswered all the ques- 
to her. tions pwbitodhien:. 

Dorothea drew'a deep breath of ‘relief. She | ‘ Sheyumdlilitmegwere aléme jin:the sehoolroou 
saw that the lively Frenchwoman had@iat least | while thesdeotarms in the Hbrary, and they 
gained the of her audiemeejand the | openedithiedoortigeamaec they feltisofrighten:: ; 
worst blot’ on Alice’ssease—thesfactiofther run- | they saw mammawemendown stairs with a light, 
ning away the very daywof:Losd Aston’s death | Sheeame outiaffAdiesigsroom—oh, yes, she wis: 
—was, atjleast, satisfactorily exp: sure. Ailioe’s: door was thie only one you 

Lady ‘Astom-cqme neat: » Guy: prepared | . m ; shedknew mamma 
himself fér a battle when'he saw'the defiant | wenmtin.” ; A 

of her beawtifill ‘face. Her-evidence was| A murmuremese:jim: the crowd which wus 
widely different from that of ie instantly putidewn 
Every point was enlarged upowandidwelt upom,| “There wassnoschiemisi’s'shop near Aston,. 
and from cross-examination very ‘little was}mot-withina walk; Allieemeverwent.outin the 
elicited. carriage alonev, Qh, sewer; manema would not. 
‘Shevad titted that the earl had: not eencill let her, she liktedthe earting ofor:herself.” 
‘well in (ondonjbat Meelared ihe had'‘beem much'|. An amusediammiilesomomerortwo faces, but the 



























Metter ambanquently. ‘Shevfound the arsenic as \\chilld coun sn ios .offit; shewent 
peescribad ‘by Dr. Brown: Milas: “Tracy: often | omis-simplyasdthough had: been saying a 
}went out sete it Harm liberally: sapplied _ to emoiselle+—~we- mean) Mrs. 
4 with pocket money; could ‘have bought any- ‘own. : 
thing ired, ‘ «They a eum bopkydhy yes, foenmore 

The ‘af before: his-death her husband | than a weelfsiitywas found » ma’s 





boudoir; .theyveould not thin 
they neverttook their books 





was aléte (with \the prisoner for mone thantwo 
hours ;!/she wees. witht aaren 
‘7 . a : w S e 
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cet e /Tneisg (bist when 
‘looked at if-three puges-hatt’ been cut out 
near the end—three whole Pages had quite gone. 
It spoilt the book. They had not got the book 
now ; Cousin George took it away.” 
The book was produced here, and handed to 
the jury. The three pages had been cut out 
with a penknife, the leaves exactly matched in 
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Al beecution, and 
the most: . /itchad’ ever fallen to 
Mr. Guy's ‘lot”td crossexamiime. It appeared 
to the young advocate she turned all his ques- 
tions against himself. It was a real relief to 
lim when she left. the. box and the court ad- 













On their return the case for the defence 
opened. In clear, ringing tones, full of earnest- 
ness, inspired by belief in his client’s innocence, 
and pity for her sufferings, Mr. Guy addressed 
the court. He-never attem to deny that 
appearances were strong against his.client, but 
he urged the whole case was one of circum- 
stantial.evidence, and there was absolutely. no 
proof of her guilt. 

The witnesses for the prosecution had already 
in crogs-examination. explained the two most 

ing points in her cause—her, leaving 
Aston. Maner and the finding the arsenic in 
her room. They had already heard on the testi- 
mony of sueh a witness as the lady the earl 
himself had chosen as the governess of his 
children, that. Miss Tracy had planned for weeks 


hand, not as is usual!in chemist’s paper—by 
machinery. 

A deep:silence had ered over the court,. 
no sound disturbed the stillness. All eyes were 
on the child whose testimony seemed likely to 
change the whole course of events. Of course 
she was cross-examined, and hardly; too, but 
she stood it well. 

‘She had told the truth ; she knew they said 
Alice had killed-papa. ‘She did not remember 
about the sum book to save Alice, she remem- 
bered it because it’was'so strange. She wassure 
mamma came out of Alice’s room; why she re~ 
collected co well was that’ mamma looked very, 
very angry, and she thought she had been cry- 
ing. Alice never went into mamma's boudoir, 
never once that she could rememsber.” 





to leave the Manor, that her life in. that, luxu- 
rious home had become one long torture to,her, 
| While the gentleman who been .medical 
attendant to. the Astons for. more. than. thirty 
years told: them.ample time elapsed for any 
| member of the hoysehold to clear themselves.of 
| suspicion by placing the paper of poison in, his 
unhappy. client’s room. 
“ Many,’ went on the young advocate, “ would 
| urge the theory of suicide, I.domot. Lord Aston 
came fea brave, loyal race, he was not likely to 
attempt the:life all men honoured. The poor 
nobleman ‘was cruelly done to:\death in his own 
home bya member of his own household, .but 
just as surely not by my client. Lord: Aston’s 
health began to fail in the spring when he was 
in London and Miss Tracey’ hundreds. of. miles 
away at Aston Manor : this one fact alone pro- 
| claims her innocent.” 

He ceased, and the: first witness for the de- 
fence wasealledy Adela, Countessof Aston. Every 
eye im ccurt was. strained to look at the little 
peéress, and ae the child herself glunced for one | not cuilty. You have heard the exception taken 
moment at the sea of faces she caught sight of | by the prosecution: to this evidence. If you 
Mrs. Hardy and smiled at her, then the little | believe tne countesstoo young to clearly under+ 
face grew very grave, and she turned to her | stand the question at stake, and dismiss ber 


‘ 


No ather witness was.called: for the defenee- 
The counsel for the prosecution replied briefly. 
He contended that nothing had shaken his ease. 
The young countess was. precocious, but.her 
sympathies were so evidently with her cousiu, 
she could not be relied on ; no doubt she meant 
to say nothing. but. the truth—still, they. must 
remember she had looked on the prisoner all ner 
life as an elder sister, while, for the dowage* 
countess, she evidently had -the dislike all step- 
mothers seem destined to encounter. 

The judge summed up soimpartially ané 
fairly that Dorothea was.at a loss to know 
whether he thought Alice Tracy guilty, orrimnor 
cent. 

“The whole case,” conchded his ‘lordshipy 
“hangs upon one question—is there proof that 
Alice Tracy hadthe power to procure’ arsemi¢, 
and, having the power, procured it’ and’ ad- 
ministered it ? If’ you believe the testimony of 
the Countess Adela you ave. bound to find her 





quality and tint| the papertin! which the arsenic- 
had“been discovered; that,’too, had been-cut by 
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testimony entirely, you must yet remember the 
admissions made by Dr. and Mrs. Brown. intheir 
evidence, You must weigh well, also, the evi- 
dence of the murdered man’s widow, which is 
the chief proof against the prisoner.” 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and 
anawful suspense ensued. The crowded court, 
weary of the silence they had kept:so long, talked 
together, and eagerly discussed the probable ver- 
dict; bets were freely taken on the result of the 
jury’s deliberations. Dorothea drew down her 
veiland wondered how people could be so heart- 
less; .then, when her suspense became agonis- 
ing, a hand was laid on her arm. 

« They are coming in now,” said Duke Hardy. 
“J did not want you to be alone when the ver- 
dict was given.” 

And even as he spoke a stir arose and the 
twelve ‘‘faithful men and true” returned to 
their posts, and a deep hush of expectation 
gathered on the Court. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 
A WASTED LIFE, 


A maiden withering on the stalk. 
Worpsworts. 


Trz had not passed without changes at 
Keston: durmg the three months of Mrs..Hardy’s 
absence. Whether James Carden was. moved 
by.afeeling of involuntary admiration for \the 
woman: who refused him) and, dared. him -fear- 
lessly to do his worst, or whether his revenge 
was satisfied by the trouble he had brought 
upon her friend, we know not, but certainly he 
did-not fulfil the threat: he had uttered on that 
Sanday afternoon. 

He never spread the rumour in Késton that 
dainty and: high-bred as she was, Dorothea had 
had to work hard»forihervown living before she 
became Mrs. Raymond Hardy. It caused a 


nine days wonder at Keston, the sudden disap-: 


pearance of the young widow. 

Of course thetruth was soon found out. The 
pretty girl who had come to be Mrs. Hardy’s 
companion was no other than the suspected 
murderess of the Earlof Aston. Keston pricked 
up its ears. There was a spice of romantic 
horror about the affair which was most savoury 
tothe inhabitants. 

Most contented themselves with observ- 
ing, “ Dear Mrs. Hardy was so peculiar. It 
would hardly do just yet to pronounce open 
censure. If Alice Tracey were acquitted and re- 
turned to The Grange as a visitor, it would be 
desirable to be-on friendly termsiwith the earl’s 
cousin, so the ladies of Keston were very lenient, 
and.waited patiently to form their verdict until 
they had ‘heard :that.of the Scottish jury. 

The-old ladies-‘at’the Ivy House perhapstook 
«keener interest,in the case than other people. 

iss Susan and Miss Jemima had. been so long 
accustomed to fill their heads with their neigh- 
bour’s affairs that. they thoroughly enjoyed this 
tit-bit of gossip. 

“T always thought Mrs, Hardy would. do 
fomething, eccentric...some. day,” declared 
Jemima, as they sat at dinner about a. week 
alter that chance meeting with Alice at the 
dicture gallery, and,it. was known for a fact 
that she had been committed for trial. 

James knitted his brow, but:.said nothing. 

here was no subject he more desired to. avoid 
than that of Mrs. Hardy. His sisters did not 
understand his silence. The subject bad great 
arms forthem. Why should he object to it ? 
_ “From the first moment I saw Miss Duncan 
inthe train I felt something was wrong,’ de- 
tated Miss Susan, triumphantly. ‘Sine was 
much teo pretty to travel,alone.” 

“Lhope Mrs. Hardy won’t; come, back,’ re- 
turned the family baby in the childish ,manner 
se 80 delighted in. ‘People say. they,actually 
‘ook her.to prison first instead of Miss, Tracy. 

m sure I should be afraid to speak:to her,” 
with a childish giggle; “I couldn’t bear to .go 
ad see her,” ; 

“She is not likely to ask.you,” retorted the 
Waster of the house, drily. 


“ Mrs. Hardy niee:girl,” put in Arty, with a 
tender remembrance: of the dainty tea-table at 
The Grange; ‘her seed cake do Arty. great 
deal of good ; he feel much better.” 

Miss Jemima passed him some cake that hap- 
pened'to be on the table, trusting that present 
delicacies would banish the thoughts of past 
pleasures. Ela sipped her ‘port wine’ medita- 
tively ; her sisters tried’to make sig¢ns'to her to 
make haste. They understood James better 
than she did, and foresaw a storm ‘was coming. 
But alas! the “little one” was too intent upon 
her dessert to understand their frantic efforts. 
She was quite five minutes before she had 
finished, then it was a hard task to detach 
Arty from the seed cake. 

At last, proud and ‘triumphant, Miss Jemima 
had piloted her flock to the door on their re- 
treat to the drawing-room, when she was 
peremptorily called back. 

** Don’t go, Jemima, I want to talk to you and 
Susan.” 

The little old ladies-with their snuff-coloured 
silk dresses trotted meekly back and resumed 
their seats on different sides of the table. 
James‘was very'clever—a brother to be proud 
of and respected, but the-two simple old’ souls 
often wished in their hearts, though they 
would not have dared: to give utterance to such 
a sentiment, that he had a few less brains and 
a little more’ feeling. James Carden did not 
keep: then long waiting; he was aman prompt 
to make'up-his mind: 

* Alittle whileago,’ he began;coldly, “I ex- 
plained-to you that ‘I wished-our establishment 
here ‘to:be broken: up. Have you made any 
plans ?” 

«No, we haven’t,” burst out Susan, forget- 
ting her fear of him in genuine indignation. 

““We didn’t think,” echoed Miss Jemima, 
dolefully, “‘you’d ‘have ‘the heart to turn us 
out, two lone women with those poor dear 
children on our hands.” 

“ And: to» separate ‘the - furniture,” ‘groaned 
Susan, “ the mahogany that our mother always 
had rubbed up with beeswax'twice a week.” 

«And: thought of when she ‘was dying,” 
tragically from Jemima. 

Mr: Carden got up and-stood with his back to 
the fire. 

“It is no use*taking this tone,” he said, 
gravely. ‘Because we have lived together for 
a good:many years is-no-reason we’should go 
on doing so until we die.” 

I think itis; bravely from Jemima. 

“* And'so do I!’ echoed-her sister. 

«Well, I do not,” asserted their brother. ‘I 
hate Keston. Iam sick to death’of the place 
and the: people in it,,and the sooner I can get 
away the better I shall be pleased” 

“TI thought you meant to marry and settle 
here.” 

“I may marry, I'shall never settle here ; the 
house is»mine and I wantit. You’venot' made 
it such a very pleasant place ‘to me~with the 
ridicnlous‘way‘you’'ve gone on. You have made 
us the laughing stock of the parish for years 

ast.” 

“That I’m sure we've. not,” declared both 
spinsters in chorus. “We are respected. by 
high and low. Everyone for miles round asks 
us out ‘to tea, and comes round here to hear the 
news:”’ 

“And laughs-at you well afterwards. Well, I 
can’t\help ‘it; you must believe me or'not, as you 
like. I only tell you that in a fortnight’s time I 
shalt place the house-in an agent’s hands to be 
sold by auction for just what it will fetch.” 
Jemima was sobbing bitterly. Susan was too 
indignant. 

‘The beds our father-died on, and. the linen 
my mother hemmed ‘with her own fingers? I 
wonder yoware not. ashamed of yourself, James 
Carden.” 

Perhaps her words awoke a kindlier feeling. 

* Amythingyou or Jemima fancy you can take 
away: When I ‘spoke of the house being sold 
I did not meam ‘the ‘furniture. You may have 
the whole of that, if you like,-and welcome.” 
They went sorrowfully to the drawing-room. 





Arty and Ela were playing cats’ cradle, and the 


from him, but it seems the only plan. 


two poor old:maids decided not to break the news 
to them that.night. 

‘I feel I: shall meverliveto goaway,” breathed 
Jemima, as'she said good-night to-her double. 
“TL can’t fancy living anywhere but here at the 
Ivy. House.” 

Poor old lady! Her heart had withered: and 
narrowed as years went on, but it contained two 
or three strong’ affections yet. No place could 
be so dear to her as this old homestead ; no life 
so pleasant as that she lived here with her 
brothers and. sisters. For the first time for 
years she did not get up to breakfast the next 
morning. , 

“T’m not ill, child,” she. said, when Ela 
brought up.a cup of weak tea, and,she seemed 
full of consternation at “ sister”’ being. still in 
bed. “I’m.not ill, but I’m tired. I don’t feel 
as ifI could get up.” : 

And all,through that .winter’s day the busy 
housekeeper lay there qnietly, silently. The 
blow had’ fallen.on -her heavily. To talk of 
taking her from the Ivy House was like talking 
of pulling up an old tree by its roots... Jemima 
was too old to travel. In the dusk Susan came 
in with.Dr. Jinks, the medical authority of the 
neighbourhood. 

“Tam not. ill, only tired,” said the old maid, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ Susan should not have troubled 

ou ” 


«What I say, doctor,” declared Susan, stiffly, 
“ig she must be ill to keep her bed. Not. once 
has she done itin my memory sinte we were all 
down with the chicken-pox.” 

Dr. Jinks hazarded no opinion. He puta few 
simple medical questions, talked cheerfully, and 
lingered twenty minutes, then he. took his leave, 
and‘Susan followed him downstairs. 

“Tt’s the fever,” he said, in.answer to her 
questions. “Ihe weather has been so mild 
lately there’s been a great deal of typhus about. 
But’this isthe first case T’ve had-”’ 

“Willit bea long illness?” blurting out the 
truth. ““My'brother wishes to sell the house... 
and'he said' we must be ready ina fortnight.’’ 

““My dear lady, it is an impossibility,” re- 
turned the man of physic. “Everything must 
give way to illness. Miss Carden ought not to 
leave her bed’for more than three.-weeks.” 

But she: did-leave it barely a week from the 
day she had cried at the thoughts of leaving the 
Ivy Honse. ‘They carried her out of her old 
home and-laid her down to rest for ever, free 
from all care or sorrow in a shady corner of God’s 
acre. 

Plain, peculiar, and uninteresting. An old 
maid, I grant it, but her whole life had been a. . 
sacrifice to other people. But for Ela and 
Arthur, Jemima Carden might have died an 
honoured wife, wept by a fond husband and 
loving children: She had devoted her life to 
the two younger ones. 

There was a long discussion after the funeral. 
James Carden, more moved than he cared to 
show, revoked all he had said about leaving the 
Ivy House, and told his sister he would never 
ask her to give it up. But poor Susan without 
her double was just as ready to go as she had 
previously been anxious to stay. 

She could no more reign at the Ivy House in 
Jemima’s stead than she could have taken the 
lost one’s snuff-coloured silk dress and worn it 
instead of herown. Bothacts would have seemed 
to her an equal wickedness. She told James 
this, and added that Dr. Jinks was of opinion 
that Ela must travel for a time. 

“She is too upset,,James. She must have 
change,,and there is no one to take her but 
me.” 

“ Arthur,’ suggested the lawyer, gravely, 
“ He cannot travel, Susan, it is impossible.” 
“Yes,” sadly. ‘I feel torn in pieces; but 
Dr..Jinksithinks three months change may make 
another‘creature of Ela. My duty seems to her. 
James, don't you think some family would take 
care of Arty while weareaway. Idread parting 
We have 
plenty of money, and if the pay:was good we 
might depend on his being kindly treated.” 

The result was that an advertisement was in- 





serted in most of the London papers, and in due 
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time replies flocked in, among them from a lady 
who only received four boarders, all of them a 
little “ peculiar,” and who gave to each undi- 
vided attention. Most reliable references having 
been furnished, poor Arthur was delivered over 
to the care of Mrs. Dean, early in February, an4 
Susan and Ela set out on their travels. 


(To be Continued.) 





COUNTRY INNS. 


Tue cld country inn is no more; but how 
charming the picture which still lingers in our 
imagination of its hearty hospitality and jovial 
landlord. There was a hearty profusion every- 
where about the house, and the very atmosphere 
was redolent of sumptuous living. The juiciest 
of joints were turning and the plumpest of poul- 
try basting before the roaring fire in the spacious 
kitchen ; for that was before people had taken 
to economising their fuel, and patent cooking- 
ranges were still undreamed of. Post-boys in 
travel-stained attire were seated behind mighty 
barons and sirloins, at which they might cut 
and come again; while guards and coachmen off 
duty for the time were hobnobbing over foaming 
tankards. In those happy days for the land- 
lords and their customers, beef and mutton were 
comparatively cheap; and very likely the host 
brewed his own mA priding himself on the 
“strike” and quality. 

Whole barrels were consumed in a wonderfully 
short space of time. There was a:perpetual 
cracking of whips and ruwbling of wheels under 
the archway that led to the ample stable-yard ; 
the consumption of hay and oats was so great 
that a clerk Was required to check off the ac- 
eounts, and every now and then came a rush of 
customers when some flying: stage-coach pulled 
up at the door. The passengers were supposed 
to breakfast or dine, as the case might be, and 
exceedingly liberal provision was prepared for 
them. There was kidneys, sausages, chops, 

«steaks, ham, eggs and toast. The sideboard 
groaned under its weight of substantials. Fre- 
quently the landlord had as sound port in the 
cellar as the neighbouring squire; and if the 
host had an invitation to sit down with his guest 
“he would take care to fetch the bottle from the 
bin in the corner. 

Asa rule he was by no means bad company. 
He was on excellent terms with the rector and 
squire, and handjand glove with the lawyer and 
doctor. He knew something of everybody up 
and down the road, and heard all the gossip of 
the neighbouring counties. After “cracking a 
bottle” or so, and an evening of social inter- 
course, you were placed thenceforward on the 
footing of a friend of the house, and might be 
sure that your tastes and wishes would be an- 
ticipated. And when the parting guest came to 
settle the score, he took his leave among the 
smiles of the establishment. and felt that he had 
had value for his money. 





THE FATE OF BEGGARS. 





Arter the Reformation, stern measures were 
adopted by Edward VI. of England for the re- 
pression of beggars. A statute was passed 
enacting that any person who lived idly for three 
days might be brought before the justices of 
the peace, marked with a hot iron, and made 
the slave of him who brought him for three 
years. Other equally rigorous laws were made. 

* Some excuse may be found in the fact that at 
‘this time the “ sturdy beggars’’ were becoming 
adanger to the rest of the community. The 
roads were infested with bands of men nominally 
mendicants, really plunderers. The beggars were 
no longer picturesque but troublesome, and were 
summarily dealt with. 

Later on the press-gang came down on them. 
Statutes less cruel than tnose of the Tudors, but 
inconvenient to the professional beggar inas- 





much as they forced work—the thing he most 
loathed—upon him, were enacted, and in these 
days, with all our innumerable charities, the 
professional mendicant is looked down upon and 
assisted grudgingly, with qualms of conscience, 
even by the tender-hearted. Beggars fared 
better in Scotland. There, up to the present 
century, the licensed “blue gown” was per- 
mitted to make his regular rounds, secure from 
molestation by the most zealous of constables. 
He received annually a blue coat or cloak of 
coarse blue cloth, to the arm of which was 
affixed the pewter badge which conferred on him 
the privilege of asking alms throughout Scot- 
land, also a purse containing as many pennies 
as the reigning sovereign was yearsold. Indeed, 
all beggars, licensed and unlicensed, are treated 
with tolerable kindness north of the Tweed. 





FACETIA, 





PEOPLE I HATF. 


THE man who insists upon having his hair 
cut, curled and brushed, and having himself 
generally oiled, washed and shampooed while I 
am waiting to be shaved. 

Theold lady who, when Iam only just in 
time to get my ticket for the express, wants 
change for a ten-pound note of the clerk, and 
holds a long conversation with him about the 
weather, and wantsto know if the Stickbury 
*bus meets the 2.35 at Smuggllup Junction. 

The “picture-doer” who gives himself the 
airs of a fine-art critic. 

Servants who tell you their master has “ only 
gone out half a minute ago,” and who wonder 
that “ you didn’t meet him.” 

Brutes who read newspapers aloud in railway 
carriages. 

Idiots who persist in singing a “ rum-tum” 
accompaniment of their own to every solo in an 
opera. 

The fisherman who tells me that“ the party 
as come here yesterday had rare sport, to be 
sure.” 

The consolatory donkey who tells me after I 
have had some misfortune or disappointment 
that “it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence.” 

The “ journalistic farmer’ who poses as a 
celebrated man of letters. 

People who ask my advice, take up my time, 
and then act in a diametrically opposite way to 
my counsel. 

People who give me advice gratis, which I 
don’t take, and then, when I come to grief, say, 
“I told you so.” 

People who send me “original” contributions 
for “ Judy,” and forward them to half-a-dozen 
other papers by the same post. 

The snob who was once in the same room 
with a duke, and ever afterwards persists in 
beginning sentences, ‘‘ As the Duke of Daggle- 
ton said——,” or “‘ When I met the Duke of 
Daggleton at——.” —Judy. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF HARTMANN. 


Tue papers lately have been publishing 
biographies of Hartmann, all of which are more 
or less inaccurate. We have therefore all the 
more pleasure in giving publicity to the follow- 
ing version, which has been sent to us. by the 
inspired organ of St. Petersburg, the “* Nova- 
witshkoff,” and which may be relied upon as 
absolutely correct: 

“The first we hear of Albert Hartmann is at 
his school, where he displayed an almost 
diabolical precocity in getting his companions 
blown up, coming off himself quite scatheless 
He had a great fancy for triggernometry, and at 
an early age experimented with explosive com- 
pounds, which somehow never would detonate 
at the right time—a fact which led him to 
believe he was invulnerable, and would never be 
able to discharge the debt o’ natur’. 

“On leaving school he occupied several situa- 
tions, but being of a roving and restless dispo- 
sition, he was perpetually putting on his cap 








a 
and going off. With such uncertain aims, ho 
soon became a target for suspicion ; and feedine 
but little—scarcely, it is said, sufficient to dine 
a mite—like Cassius, his leanand hungry visage 
at once stamped him as a conspirator. About 
this time he was seized by the Nihil fit, ang 
without digging very far for motives, it jg 
evident he seriously undermined his constitution, 
With regard to the explosion on the Moscow 
railway, if he was not directly concerned in jt, 
what does the following memorandum jin his 
note-book signify: ‘Bring a train up in its 
proper station, and when it is holed it will neyer 
depart from it.’ ” 


THE WRONG COLOUR. 


Canpipate’s Pretty Wire: “It’s all very 
well, Algernon, for you to wish me to take an 
active part in your canvass; but how can you 
expect me to go flaring about in orange—a 
colour that would make any woman of my 
complexion a fright? Why must you contest 
the borough on such unbecoming principles?” 

—Funny Folks. 


SECRET VOTING—IN ONE LESSON. 


ist Lapy CanvassEr: “ You have only to 
take this card, and mark your voting paper 
exactly like it.” 

2np L. C.: “And when you come out, you 
will hand the card to me.” 

Execror: “ But we vote by ballot in order 
that no one may know how——” 

Born Lapy Canvassers: “ Quite right. 
That is voting by ballot!’ —Funny Folks. 


‘(ON THEIR ‘METAL.’” 


Ir appears that detectives are often baffled by 
escaped criminals wearing Messrs. So-and-s0's 
“Mesopotamian Gold” jewellery, — which 
“completely defies detection.” 

—Funny Folks. 
CANNIBALISM. 

You may eat a lady’s band when it’s a hot 

muff in. —Funny Folks. 








TIME’S REVENGE; 


OR, 
FOILED AT THE LAST. 


~~ 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIFTING THE MASK. 


What mystic riddle lurks beneath thy words 
Which thou wouldst seem unwilling to express? 
Away with this ambiguous, shuffling phrase, 
And let thy oracle be understood. 

THERE was no sign or symptom of lunacy i 
the clear, hard eyes, so strangely green 1 
colour, deep-set, filied with quiet, subdued 
laughter. There was little of the suppliant m 
the queenly attitude, and haughty, if affable, 
manner. Margaret Lascelles was reading Gerald 
Allenby as easily as if conning the open page 
of a book. 

“Then,” she calmly remarked, “ if you please, 
we will employ that language, as I have some 
matters to speak about which,” she rapidly con- 
tinued in fluent French, “it is not at all desit- 
able, either for your sake or mine, should be 
easily understanded by the good people of this 

lace. 
R From that moment till the close of the inter 
view, they both spoke in French. 

«I believe yon are wondering who and what 
I am,” the lady went on, leaning back against 
her pillows. ‘ We have met before——” 

«Pardon me. It is impossible I could have 
forgotten you.” ; i‘ 

“Idle gallantry of speech. The time I speas 
of is now—horrible thought—over twenty yeats 
ago. At that time, you were 
eighteen.” er" 
* “ And you ?” asked Gerald, smiling in spite? 
himself. ‘“ You look about seven or eight and 
twenty now.” 
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“A truce to idle compliments. Time is 
precious, though Time is a bore,” she suppli- 
mented, laughing gaily. “Let me at once 
candidly tell you—since you do not betray the 
smallest recollection of me—that I am Margaret 
Lascelles.” 

Gerald Allenby started up, then sat down 
again, and started at the smiling beauty as if at 
a ghost. 

“ You remember the name ?” 

“T should think so! By Jove!” 

“You thought I was dead, perhaps ?” 

“Must I acknowledge that I never thought 
about youatall? As you havealready observed 
Iwas but a boy when I saw you, and then—in 
fact, I hardly remember you at all on looking 
back.” 

“It does not signify. You know my history 
—I should rather say, the history of—you have 
heard something of me, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I heard that youand Alex ran away 
together and got married, and got into no end 
of trouble with Sir Randal. He was an awful 
old tyrant, and had a temper like—~—” 

“Good. I may assume you know who I 
am ?”” 

“Certainly. You were Lady Allenby’s—what 
do they call it ?” 

“Companion. General factotum. Lady’s 
companion—phrase applied by the rich and fer- 
tile English language equally to those pretty 
tovs filled with scissors, thimble, bodkin, and 
other implements of feminine labour, and to a 
young person warranted to bear any amount of 
spleen or ill humour; to have the hide of a rhi- 
noceros; to be provided with any quantity of 
small change in the way of kisses for blows; to 
be able perpetually to play the part of the 
small boy in the Spartan story; and to be the 
happy possessor of a face like a simpering mask. 
I was Lady Allenby’s companion. I was a 
young lady, but, of course, madam would as soon 
have expected her eldest son to lose his heart to 
meas to her parrot, her canary, or her favourite 
kitten. Yet he took it into his head to imagine 
he lost his heart to me, as the phrase goes. I 
caught his fancy, and he professed to love me, 
to be ready to die for my sake.” 

She laughed a low, savage laugh, full of 
honeyed sweetness, full of cynical bitterness. 

“It was a painful affair, I believe,” half hesi- 
tatingly said Gerald Allenby. 

“He persuaded me to fly with him secretly, 
for he said his father would never forgive his 
marriage with me. I consented. He vowed 
with the most sacred vows he would marry me. 
These vows he never redeemed. My dreams of 
ease and splendour, my hopes of flinging back 
scorn and contempt on those who had looked 
down upon me as little better than a menial, 
were scattered to the winds. I was plunged into 
* position worse than that of the pariah I had 

en,” 

She spoke with haste and bitterness, the 
words coming with a rush, as if she were not 
aware of her own vehemence, and her attitude 
that of a person intensely wrapt up in a sense 
of her own wrongs. 

The sweet, studied smile had, for the moment, 
died away ; a lurid gleam of rage came into her 
eyes as she leaned forward steadfastly regard- 
ing Gerald Allenby. He drew back, almost 
imperceptibly, but with a slight movement of 
repulsion. 

Gerald Allenby never excited himself about 
anything ; he always desired to take life as easily 
asa Turk, and objected—he was too languid to 
detest—objected seriously to being obliged to 
stand by and see other people excite them- 
selves, 

Anything that savoured of a “scene” was 
utterly abhorrent to him, and he did not perceive 
why this woman, a stranger to him, whose his- 
tory was a matter of perfect indifference—he did 
not in any way see why she should annoy and 
Worry him by the embittered recital of past and 
gone injuries. His curiosity, too, was as good 
48 satisfied. She was, no doubt, the mother of 
the girl they called Fayette. Well, what did he 
Care about it? Theaffair was nothing to him. 

“A bore,” he pronounced the meeting. 





By instinct, by the habit of rapidly reading 
those with whom she came in contact, Margaret 
Lascelles at once perceived she had made a false 
move, and hastened to retrieve her lost ground. 
The winning smile flickered out again, the 
glance of fury melted into softness, and Mar- 
garet leaned back, all studied grace. 

“Pardon me,” she said, gently, “ for troub- 
ling you with what, no doubt, you have already 
heard. I wished to explain my situation before 
entering on a certain proposition which I desired 
to make—a proposition, I believe, equally to 
your advantageasto mine. Icm a bitter, dis- 
appointed woman, and you must make allowance 
for a little quickness of speech.” 

“Certainly. I can quite comprehend your 
feelings.” 

“My life has been blighted. I have beauty— 
don’t laugh at me for being conceited. I have 
been very beautiful, and I am still tolerably 
good-looking. I am clever; I can do almost 
anything. For nearly twenty years I have led 
a harassing, anxious existence—I, who might 
have been happy and prosperous. I have been 
nearly all over the world, teaching perhaps—an 
occupation Iam not fond of—drawing designs 
for patterns, toys, and games; singing, dancing, 
acting with private dramatic clubs, reading, a 
Gill of all trades. I have been admired as a 
beauty and as a talented, if perhaps eccentric, 
creature.” 

“No doubt,” said Gerald Allenby, looking at 
her with some curiosity. ‘ A chequered life. 
But if you had married Alex, you would have 
had to encounter a lifeof hardship. Sir Randal 
never liked him, and had—had a—a horror of 
mesalliances,” he added, a flush on his dark face. 

*T had been such a short time with the family 
at that unhappy period that I knew scarcely 
anything about the inner life. ButI may as 
well briefly end my own history; I fear I am 
wearying you. I at last married a kind old 
man, who died, and left mea small indepen- 
dence, on which I at present exist. All this is 
babble ; forgive me. Why should I thus chatter 
of myself? Let me come tothe object of my 
interview with you. I havea child, one lovely, 
interesting girl, whom I adore. Ihaveseen but 
little of her during her young life, for I could 
not, I dared not, subject her to the constant 
strain of anxiety which I perforce suffered my- 
self.” 

A delicate filmy handkerchief was whipped 
out of her pocket by Margaret Lascelles, and 
applied lightly to each eye, to brush away an 
imaginary, symbolical tear. 

** What the dickens is the woman driving at,” 
was Gerald Allenby’s impatient and impolite 
mental ejaculation. 

“It is for her, myangel girl, that I work now,” 
continued Margaret, a pathetic quaver in her 
voice. ‘* Well, my marriage did not take place 
—with Alexander, I mean, but——” 

She suddenly stopped, and looked at Gerald, 
searchingly, as if she would read his very soul. 
Then, twirling the thin gold chain that hung at 
her waist, her glittering green-tinted eyes 
glancing from her visitor to the bright links and 
back again, she went on: 

«IT have never been a wedded wife of Alex- 
ander Allenby’s ; I have never been in Scotland. 
But suppose I had gone to Scotland with him, 
and been there married, what then? And if I 
had a child, thus being married according to 
Scottish law, what then ?” 

She kept on twirling the chain carelessly, with 
the idle action of a pretty girl flirting with her 
lover. But her eyes never lost sight of his face 
for a moment. 

** But then you say you have never been to 
Scotland. You say you never were married to 
Alex. Where’s the good of supposing idle im- 
possibilities ?” he objected. 

“Idle? Are they idle?” 

«‘T have no idea what you mean.” 

She raised those thin, straight eyebrows, with 
a laughing kind of incredulity at such stupidity 
being existent. 

“ You have heard Sir Randal’s will read? I 
know you have, for I have had strong reasons 


for knowing the movements of the chiefs of the 
family. The old man showed remorse at hisvile 
treatment of me, and of his eldest son. Hesaid 
you knew it; that if Alexander had really 
married, and a child existed, that child, if a boy, 
should have‘all the estates; ifa girl, one clear 
half. I was wrong to say he regretted his treat- 
ment of me, for I am not remembered.” 

* You are sure Alex married no one 
else ?”’ 

“Quite sure. Gerald Allenby, listen. You 
are a poor man—do not be offended. Listen. 
You have ruinously expensive tastes. Come, 
don’t frown ; the old man did not behave well to 
you at the last, he never did behave well to you. 
Do not be angry,” for Gerald had risen from his 
seat abruptly. “I owe none of the family any 
gratitude, any thanks. I hate them all, except 
yourself, for whom I don’t care adoit. If I could 
carry out my plans without the aid of a solitary 
being, it would be a thousand, times better for 
me. But I cannot, I cannot, unluckily. And you 
are the only one who can help me.” 

“Help you! In what way, may I ask ?” 

“You may ask. I will tell you, tell yow 
plainly and clearly, as frankly asI can. I know 
I may trust you, for it would not suit you to 
betray me. And if you did so, no one would 
believe you, no one would be hurt,” she added, 
laughing pleasantly, with pretty ringing 
laughter. ‘Come, suppose I had been married 
in Scotland——” 

* My opinion, madame, is that you are either 
very crazy, or very wicked. The crazy idea is 
the most charitable opinion I can arrive at.” 

“ Bien. Only I beg to.assure you the opinion is 
one totally without foundation. If you would not 
be so absurd we should get on much quicker. I 
don’t mind being thought wicked—in fact, I 
rather like it; it seems chic, somehow. I want 
to prove my marriage. In two words, will you 
help me? Make your own terms.” 

‘How can I help you to prove a marriage 
which has never taken place?” asked Gerald 
Allenby, who wished himself twenty leagues 
off. 


“ Where there’s a will there’s always a way... 
You alone can help me. But perhaps you are 
very fond of your nephew ?” 

“Perhaps I am,” asserted Gerald Allenby, 
with a little snarl. 

He was irritated and uneasy. A vague idea 
of this woman’s meaning began to dawn on him, 
but it was a very nebulous idea. She was bent 
on some daring scheme, and wished to make 
him her accomplice—that much was clear. For 
that sort of thing he had no particular taste. 

Margaret Lascelles drew from her pocket an 
ivory card-case—a pretty trifle, lined with azure 
silk. She had found it ina railway carriage one 
day, minus an owner. Touching the spring she 
opened and took from it a couple of old, half- 
discoloured letters. One of these she offered to 
Gerald. 

After a momentary struggle of resistance 
against his better judgment, he took the paper. 
It was addressed to Miss Margaret Lascelles. 

« Alexander’s writing,” he said, taking the 
letter itself from the envelope, looking at the 
post mark as he did so. 

On one side was “ Leicester,” the date obscured 
from hurried and insufficient stamping; the 
other side being “Torquay.” Gerald, rapidly 
glancing back over half-forgotten recollections, 
recalled to mind that Alexander was once sum- 
moned away to visita dying relative, between 
whom and himself a strong affection existed. 
The letter was brief and hasty. There was no 





date or address within the letter ; nothing to in- 
dicate from whence it had come, or at what 
period. Gerald remembered the family being 
at Torquay when Alex was at Leicester. 


“My Darutne,” the writer said, “how could 
you have doubted me? I will explain all when 
we meet. Your letter was a cruel and bitter 
one; but I believe it was dictated in a moment 
of passion, and that you did not really mean what 
you said. I beseech you let me see you to-morrow 
evening, about six o’clock, at the place I named, 
down near the old tree by which we parted on 





that never-to-be-forgotten evening, when you 
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vowed that you loved me—that you would be 
mine. Yours tilk deaths A.A. P.S. If they do 
not return to Altehham ‘by to-morrow morning, 
let. me know atonce,andiI will come to Torquay 
instead, I eam scarcely endure this banishment 
from you,” 

«* Well 2” \wasall: Gerald said. 

Margaret’gave him the second letter. It was 
not dated, and'began‘abruptly : 


“‘Marqaret, I feel an impatient longing to 
see you thatnolanguage can describe. If you feel 
a thousandth particle of the love for me that con- 
stimes niy heart for you, then you may imagine 
my yearning desire to bask in the sunshine of 
your dear presence. The days drag over with 
sluggish tardiness, as if to tantalise and worry 
me. In one week from this time I shall see you, 
shall clasp you once more within my arms, from 
whence you shall not soon escapeagain. T sub- 
divide the time-into hours and minttes,. as 
children shake a sarid-glass, and schoolboys 
notch Off the weeks between themselves and 
their. holidays. “My dearest, my derling, my 
own, my sweet, my wife that is to be, I think of 
you by, day, I dream of you by night. I feel your 
kisses on my lips.’ I hear your angelic voice in 
my ears. Your own devoted 

4 “ ALEXANDER ALLENBY.” 


Gerald Allenby coolly folded .up-this.letter; 
and handed both papers to their owner,acynical 
smile curling his lip. The man-who had: expe- 
rienced little beyond an ephemeral fancy or: an 
evil desire towards one. of womankind could 
scarcely sympathise with this'boy-lover raving. 

“ Myowite that isto be !”’ he repeated,.a:dash 
of sarcasmim his tone, ‘To’ what. use.do’ you 
promise yourself-to-put your letters? Theyare 
without date, without the slightest clue. tothe 
piace from whenee they were written, exeept for 
the post-marks outside.” He glanced carelessly 
at the second letter; which Margaret had.thrown 
en,@table. It-bore the post+mark of “London, 
September-24, 54,’’ on;one side, and on the other 
“ Vollard Farnham, Sp. 25,.54.” “No one could 
as much as ground a breach of promise case on 
such loose documents.” 

Margaret Lascelles leaned forward,and looked 
him fuil in the face, azeddight burning in her 
eyes. 

“If they had either date or address;”’ she said, 
“1 could.not have plannad my—what shall I call 
it?—plot,acheme?—what? Agree to give me 
your help,” she continued, slowly,.as if measur- 
ing her words, ‘‘and you shall see to what use I 
mean to put. these letters. Find mea convenient 
obscure village,jand. a Scotch innkeeper 
witheut a-conscience,,who will wink and blink 
while his visitors’ book is; being examined, say, 
by yourself, and. then,you shall read these docu- 
ments again, under.a new light.” 

Gerald stared.at.her. The scheme broke upon 
him.in. its fullemeaning. Instantly he saw the 
advantage to himself, but the thought of, the 
risk.made him turn, pale as death. ‘lhe.means 
to help inthe nefarious. scheme thus daringly 
planned was'within. his reach. 

The widowed, mother of his.own Lody-servant 
kept a-small, obseure-inn,mestied inthe utter 
obscurity of some mountain paths. in the . High- 
lands. Could the: temptress. have learnt this 
fact before proposing her plot tohim? Shehad 
not known it ; didnot know it at this moment. 

Gerald Allenby rapidly reviewed,.as by a lurid 
flash, of light, the and cons.:He could easily 
do this thing. The old innkeeper was, poor. 
Gallespie. his valet. and general. factotum, was 
not ~over-scrupulous, and if he displayed any 
tenderness of conscience, there was no necessity 
for making an accomplice.of him. Gerald could 
uname his own terms for compliance. 

“But no,” hesaid, aloud, rising abruptly feom 
his chair, and averting his face; ‘the thing is 
imrpossible—absolutely impossible.” 

“ Good,” said Margaret Lascelles, quietly; and 
with an air ‘as if closing the interview. -Shesaw 
by his’irresolution, by the very effort: at deter- 
mination, thatthe game was in her own hands. 
“Then I may as weil give'up'the affair. I could 
not carry it out myself: Iam not bold enough, 
and Tcould be so-easily tracked. Let us think 

no more about it’ Thanks for your patience and 


courtesy in listening so:far. Ihave trespassed 
on your time unreasonably.” 

_ She knew he wished her to. argue out the sub- 
ject, to place the stupendous advantages to him- 
self in the full, deceitful light of a. glowing 
fancy, to lessen and soften.the difficulties. But 
she was too experienced; too warya trapper ; she 
knew fulbwell she had merely to leave the snare 
invitingly within sight.and the victim. would en- 
mesh hiwself. * 

* Good aiternoon,”. she.said,a little languidly, 
the utmost sweetness in her manner and tone, 
as she extended her hand royally. 

He took it meehaniecally,..and. went out, dis- 
missed to his own tefieetions. 

“I wonder how long it will be before you come 
sneaking back,” she nruttered, an expression of 
intense, concentrated.scorn on her handsome 
face. “TI wiil not try to.count the hours. T have 
become almost past-mistress’ im the noble art of 
patience.” 


CHAPTER XIrI. 
A LOVER'S PERPLEXITIES. 


It is the vecret hy, 

"The silver link,. silken. tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

Ia body and in soul can bind. Svorr 

Ir was what she herself termed “a horrible 
nuisarice,’” Miss Prope. boing deprived 4 the 
two young girls at this partic j ure, 
Imperinia, would be extremely awkward, every 
way; to be left alone at this time. 

As»the houschold now existed, it formed a 
kind of: family, and “friends,” i.e., Gervase 
Fordham, could come at any time and at.any 
hour. during the oa without provoking any 
remark. But if both the girls went, and she 
was left alone, of course she could not. continue 
to reeeive ‘‘ people,” ie., Gervase Fordham, in 
the same free. and easy. fashion. ; 

Then itewould be .wretchedly lonely. She could 
not:think of giving up the house. She had 
avranged torlease.it, furnished, but her tenants 
were aot.to come until: her warriage. As for 
hastening her marriage, that could not be done. 
And she had wanted to. have the girls with her 
till. the very day of the’all-importunt event. 

What was to be:done?’ Surely,.even if Beattie 
must go, Fayette might be left. As Margaret 
Lascelles had existed for so.many. years without 
her child, a few weeks. more or less could not 
make much différenee to her. 

After much cogitation, Miss Tbbotson arrived 
at the determination to ask Margaret Lascelles 
to letb Fayette remain until her—Miss Ibbotson’s 
—marriage. ‘If theworst came to’ the worst, 
she thought she would even ask Margaret Las- 
celles‘ to: stay at The Sycamores, though! her 
gorge rose‘at this idea. 

She did not say°mueh to Fayette as they 
walked homewards through the: sunshine, taking 
the-longest ‘way round for the sake ofthe air 
and for a diversion of thought. Fayette was 
silent and’ preoccupied too, and scarcely a word 
was” uttered ‘by ‘either: until they entered the 
quiet, shady house: Beattie flew at Fayette 
directly she appeared, “intending to cross- 
examine her. But’Payette’ssad face and down- 
cast air showed that there’ was: not much: that 
was’ pleasant to telkorto hear. 

Aunt °Prue «-went’ away) tovher owm room: 
Fayette wearily took offitter hat and gloves, and 
placed them on the table, with slow deliberation. 
She felt so tired that she could not get’ beyond 
the little sitting-room by'the-porch. Ib was.a 
pretty room, half: filled:with flowers,‘warm in 
winter and cool in summer, with.a quaint old 
window in’ three compartments; which’ reached 
nearly across the end overlooking the garden. 

The: pigeons: had a favourite’ place of rendez 
vous outside, and were:mow fluttering about, 
strutting, pluming themselves, inand outiof the 
sunlight, among'the: leaves that’ made an 
embowerig’ framework to the window, and up 
and down: the wide, trim: garden ‘walk. ‘The 
calmness of Shalott itself lay on the gardem;:a 
cloud of perfume rose from the summer flowers, 





like languid pulses. 





No-echo from humming city could come here 
no windy clanging of the minster clock.ever 
disturbed the tranquility of this nunlike:corner 
of carth; the drowsy hours dreamt the Months 
away in this virginal retreat. 

“You have seen her, Fayette—your own 
mother? The idea of:your having a mother! 
You are better off thamI am,” Beattie said, 4 
passing shade of melancholy on her bright fage, 
‘** Was she glad to'see you?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“Why, of course. sho must have been; it js 
downright silly of me toask’ you. Is she: nice, 
like you ?” 

“She is fair. I-don’t: know if she’ islike 

A little dry sob choked Fayette’s voice. 

Beattie looked attentively at her. Payette 
did not volunteer to break. the siletice, so at last 
Beattie said: 

“Tell meall about‘it, every scrap, theré’s a 
darling.” 

She sat down by Fayette, and drew the golden 
head down on her own plump shoulder. 

Tkere is: not much: to tell,” said. Fayette, 
closing her eyes wearily, like a tired child, 
receiving Beattie’s caresses without returning 
them. ‘My—my mother—said she -was glad to 
see'me, but I don’t think she cared much. She 
said she couldn’t send to me before because she 
was so poor.” 

** Do you think—do you think——” 

"What ?” 

“No. I must not say it. I was going to-ask 
if you think you shall—love her.’’ 

«One must love one’s mother, ‘you know.” 

“Yes, ofcourse. It’s in the Catechism, and 
the Bible, and ‘all that.” 

Beattie felt curious to see this mother, but 
she said , nothing more, and both lapsed: into 
silence, Presently Fayette took up’her hat and 
gloves and went away. 

In, the evening, Gervase Fordham, Mr..Arun- 
dell, and Percy. Darviiliali came,.after dinner. 
The two latter gentlemen were.to. go: back to 
London the next. day. , Miss. Ibbotson had..ex- 
pected Gerald Atlenby.to come; and shad even 
requested: Patsy to keep back dinner for-half-an- 
hour,-but he did not.put in an.appearance. 

It was a close,’ sultry: night, one of those 
nights which seem»to presage a) storm, while 
perfectly fair and» tranquil in themselves. A 
round, yellow moon'shone from ‘out a cloudless; 
indigo blue sky, casting a weird, golden light, 
and causing deep: spectral shadows in the 
tambling, old-fashioned garden, Not. a breath 
of air-was stirring. A faint, heavy perfume 
arose from the flowers: clustering: in-almost wild 
profusion, and: close: by the house the; melan- 
choly, sweet»notes of a nightingale ‘broke'an 
otherwise well-nigh deathly stillness. 

Gervase Fordham was obliged to depart earlier 
than was his habit. Mr. Arundell and’ Perey yet 
lingered’ over their coffee. Mr. Arundel! and 
Miss Ibbotson sat down toa: game of chess. ‘The 
old gentleman said Miss Tobotson’ was the exeep- 
tion proving the rule that ladies were ‘not cap- 
able of playing that diplomatie game. Fayette 
wandered: to’ the piano, and for ‘awhile played 
some of Beethoven's most: pathetic musings; 
but, getting tiredj feeling wiserably' dispirited, 
she crept) away, and stole’ off to her own’ room 
meaning to come back again. ' 

‘Beattie and’ Percy, by the open: doors looking 
on the garden, were listening to the ceaseless 
jug-jug of the nightingale; that bird ever popt 
lar with lovers. There is something strangely 
mesmeric in this calm, sultry*summer moon- 
light. There is all the glamour, the visionary 
beauty of a dream, with: theintense pulsation of 
reality. ‘The lovers, step by:step, strayed down 
imto the garden, she world forgetting, by the 
world: forgot. 

Yesterday; in the shock of the discovery that 
Beattie was: the only child of ‘a very wealtay 
man, Percy had jumped to the: conclusion 
ib would be the most unpardonable condust to 
ask her to bind’ herself in a promise to be his 
wife. The world—what-would not! Mrs 





say ? Hisown sense of honour—ah | theidea-was 
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too dreadful. It would be cruel to trammel 
Beattie by a promise, before she had seen the 
bright world unfolding at her feet: it would be 
mean. And for a Darvill to be guilty of mean- 
ness would be something unforgivable. 

To-day he had thought something of the same 
kind, though the feeling had softened a little. 
Why should he be despised \even by axrichi 
beauty? His pride had revolted in amptiters 
direction. Why, his prospectswere good’; the 
arguments were now mostly pro in lieu:of! com, 
Besides, there could be no harm.in telling Beattie: 


he loved her, and finding out howvher feelings:| 


lay as regarded him. 

Above all, the calm summer’s night, theswaet) 
semi-solitude, even those brokemstrains ofimusie) 
played fitfully by Fayette, the:meéllow, amorons’ 
notes of the nightingale,.drove all..coolwnruden- 
tial considerations out-of P; sshead. He was 
only twemby-three, wad gp love;:with a 
love which had com ‘invhis childhood: 
tes not a wortliwas exchanged. 
chad wandered), ‘little way out of 
, Bercy: tookione, of! Beattie’s, 


“ Beattiv;” He said, orerather)) geT 
goito-morrow! Whenmext.[\returniyonwill not 
be-here. You will hawe,gone-amilifongotten me, 
jperbaps » . 







“Forgotten P said Batic, reproucifully. 


‘you 7 
«“Why-sheuld,t fo 


nget you 
“You willinot:fongat:me, little love? ‘Promise | 


me’ 

“ You know ilicoulilimob forget you if Tiwould,” 
answered: ‘Beattie, Lubshing rosy red—though 
her*blughes were unseen in the yellow meomy 

od 


light. ) 
“ Yesterday I thought to-ask you:something:|:sense.”” 


which now—now I 


Beattie did not reply. A kind of i 


hindered her. ie 


“ You are now rich, and I—it will be years be- 
fore I make my way in the world,” he continued, 
his voice taking a melancholy intonation. “I 
think I shall go to India, as your father did.” 

“To India, Perey !' You shall not go,” ex- 
claimed Beattie, angrily. 

These two had been'like brother and sisterall 
their young lives, and it was not until they had 
been separated three years ago; meeting only 
«asually since, that the ‘knowledge that they 
loved one another in a different way had'revealed 
itself. Even yet, Beattie hardly realised that 
truth. 

Percy’s heart thrilled at hercry. There was 
& passionate entreaty inthe tones, an impera- 
tive command in the words, as if she félt she 
had a rig htto-bid' him»stay. 

‘Perhaps you-may never see me again'?’” he 
‘went on. 

Whichever way he took, he felt himself*be- 
having rather shabbily.’ If’he told ‘her of ‘his 
love'he bound'her-unfairly ; if he did not, and 
let her go; he would bea laggard'in love. “He 
wished her unknown’ father and all his ‘riches’ at 
the bottom of the broad sea. 

Beattie pushed him away with the pettish 
displeasure ofa spoilt’ child. His: words: half 
terrified her. Then Percy forgot ail his: prudent 
considerations and caught her in his arms and 
kissed‘her. Whereupon Beattie’ burst out ecry- 
ing, irrationally, and apropos of nothing at all. 

“Never mind,. Beattie, darling, love. Tl 
stay at home and work like—Jike the deuce, and 
make my way; and—and—you. do love mea 
little bit ?” 

Miss Prue and Mr. Arundell were deep,.in 
their, game of chess,; but suddenly Miss Prue 
happened to look up,.and found;that. the three 
young people had disappeared... She .wanted: to 
speak a few words to Mr.. Arundall, so she seized 
this as a favourable opportunity... His eyes were 
fixed on the men, but.as.she drew. back, slightly 
he glanced at her, and taking off: his spectacles, 
Waited for her to speak, as,she evidently, medi- 
tated doing. 

* Dear Mr;; Arundell,” Miss Prue said,,.her 
hand ona king, which iwas.in. serious difficulties, 
“TI wished to say a word or two_about that poor 





girl Payette.” 


“Poor girl! A strange way of alluding to her 
surely,” said Mr. Arundell, surprised. 

Miss Ibbotson rapidly gave him an account of 
the morning’s visit, and her own impressions of 
Margaret Lascelles. The old gentleman knew 
the story of that lady’s career, but had never 
seen her. 

“I should be so glad, so thankful to know 
there»was someone watching over the child,” 
Miss Ibbotson went on. 
© Naw in a subdued tone, not knowing 
smhere'the youn le might have gotito. 

* You have Shien lived her——” - . 

“She is a sweet, amiable creature, an@’T have 
loved ther always, as if she were uayown child,” 


said a Arundell, hastily. 
“*She will be taken from entirely. 
Tdomot trusc that-woman, tee ‘Payette ist 


noma shone hhensélf ‘to-death. I 
nitisu woman willibeat hes but— 
tellin dome 


what meas)” aid Missi bbot- | 


é; really, ‘you | driend,. T’ 
on on ch i de om. 
donitiwee what I can do "Dive piste he evits 
; ‘teat 


“Straitened fiddlesticks,” impatiently inter- 
rupted Miss.Zbbotson, moving; her king and 
taking her adversary’s best man with a spiteful 


sniff! “I tell you'there is something more than 
she chooses toavow. If she had cared a button 
about the girl,.do youthink she'd have‘ allowed 
her to think herself: motherless ‘all these years ? 
Don't tals tome.” 

But what-can T'do ?” asked’Mr. Arundell. 

“You know what I mean—no, you. ean’t 
move that way, or I take you—I feel very sure 
you will not lese sight of the poor child. I 
will take care:you-have:her-address.” 

“I will try to see this Margaret’ Lascelles 
before I depart. Is’ there any way I could see 
her ?” 

Miss Ibbotson reflected. 

“ As:you'are going away, I’m‘afraid not. She 
is now laid'up with-her foot, so is invisible to 
most-eyes: But-it does not-signify; you will, I 
feel sure,remember what I have said.” 

Mr. Arundell took # pinch of snuff, a luxury 
he indulged in’ about twice each day, and’ said 
nothing. There was nothing to say,-in fact. 
Presently Beattie: came in. by the door leading 
from the garden, her face transfigured with joy 
and anew blissful happiness. Fayette-came in 
from the opposite ‘side ‘fromthe staircase, 
having just descended from her own room, her 
eyes shining with a martyr light. 

Gerald Allenby had hired a horse from: the 
landlord! of’ the *’T tree’ Jolly Ploughboys,” and 
started off fora long ride, It was doubtful if 
Margaret Lascelles: would be able to lure him 
to her service after all. The scheme was so 
daring,’ the iniquity’so great, the -possibility of 
being discovered so likely, that he was half 
afraiv - 0 debate the subject ‘in his own mind. 
He scarcely dared ‘to’see this’: woman again, 

Although he had many reasons urging him to 
become her accqmplice, yet he shrank in fear, 
If he did agree to aid her in patching up this 
imaginary Scotch marriage, he determined to 
fix half the property-as his:fee. He disliked his 
nephew, Sir Hubert,.and «felt.a vindictive envy 
of itis superior fortune. 

Tobe partly dependent on’ s man whom he 
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had been childless, he would not have felt so 
spitefully towards him. If there was even a 
likelihood that his daughter would die unmar- 
ried, things would not be so unpleasant. 

But Sir+Hubert was not childless. And 
Beattie did not look the kind of girl likely to 
die, while she was already provided with a lover 
—of all men, perhaps, the one Gerald Allenby 
hated the most. A young fellow, able, willing, 
too, to defend his own rights and watch over 
those of Beattie. 

She was only eighteen, and looked in splendid 
health and spirits, and:wery unimpressionable ; 
not. a die-away creatureilike Fayette, with the 
soft dimples in her-fai imitualface,and those 
wistful shadowenin. her’ : Onesnight, 


by a.stretch dffancy, imagine Fayette unfold- 
i i i antiifleating off into 


Laseelles..again. 
heart led 

Mg busin mili. could: not say 

ine shoulilibe @ijle to see her 


(rower -her 
brought to her by 
Sheppard. She-laitiitby her plate until 
aniiady had bustied' off again, and then 
titand read the brief message. 
ble smile twisted up her thin 
red lips, showing the gleam of white teeth, as 
when a dog snarls. 

“He is a coward and an idiot!” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Well, I can-waita little while longer. 
It. is only a question of time. Perhaps I may 
have. to work;by. myself after all,” and.then she 
snarled again. 

Gerald Allenby hurried off to The,Syeamores 
with the same stony of being unexpectedly sum- 
moned away,.and would.not.hear of Miss [bbot- 
son’s objections. . By sheer dint of. resolute 
argument he overbore. everything. Beattie’s 
boxes. and :belongings could all be sent after 
her, and if they could not, why her father.conld 
buy her a.whole,.shopful of things—every neces- 
saryand, every superfluity her fancy could 
name. He,got decidedly ill-tempered at. last, 
and looked ready to swear. 

Miss Ibbotson.was.alone when ‘he called, and 
by-the time the. girlscame in from their usual 
after-breakfast “constitutional” with Rey, 
they. found that ‘Mr. Allenby had .settled that 
Beattie was-to start off.to meet her-father that 
very afternoon by. the two-thirty-five: train ‘for 
Phipsborough. Beattie was startled-when| Aunt 
Prue,told. her lugubriously: that she must go; 

«I am. very. sorry,” -said her vnele; blandly. 
“When I promised to wait. an: indefinite time, 
my. dear, 1 was.of course quite unaware; that I 
should be unexpectedly summoned away.” 

“But,” Beattie commenced, after (making 
several futile.attempts to.speak. 

She felt absolutely frightened, for she had 
never been away, from Miss Ibbotson for one 
entire day. 

« Come, come, nonsense,” said Gerald Allenby, 
impatiently, ready to swear with vexation, yet 
obliged to keep up that soft, half-caressing 
manner which appeared habitual with .him, 
“Pray do not make my:.worries greater than 
they are. Lam called away on most important 
business. I cannot tell when. I ;may.,;be.free, 
and your father is seriously unwell,, nervous 
ah—um—I hardly know what. He will not 
trust anyoue but me.” 

“As for that, I could .take ‘her. myself,” 
urged Miss Ibbotson. 

“Very wéll,” answered Gerald Allenby, lead- 
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But it occurred to Miss Ibbotson that it would 
be extremely inconvenient, and very expensive, 
and a great bother also, to go with Beattie and 
then return home. And she did not care much, 
either, to meet any of Beattie’s people. 

“I think, my dear, you had better go this 
afternoon with your uncle. It cannot be helped, 
and if your father is unwell, why, the sooner you 
are with him the better.” 

“ As you please, Aunt Prue,” said Beattie. 

In spite of her timidity, the novelty of this 
sudden flight rather amused her. She did not 
feel sentimentally disposed towards the father 
whom she had never seen, and who had never 
encouraged her to write, but she wished to see 
him, nevertheless, and to see the fine home, 
re. all the grand surroundings that awaited 

er. ; 

Fayette was letting herself drift. Her heart 
sank still lower when she heard this discussion 
and its settlement ; but she went up with Beattie 
to help in packing a travelling bag with neces- 
saries. Aunt Prue sent Phcbe down to the 
“Three Jolly Ploughboys” with a note explain- 
ing to Margaret Lascelles that Fayette could 
not visit her until about fonr or five o’clock. 

Gerald Allenby talked to Miss Ibbotson a little 

about Margaret Lascelles, but he was very 
guarded in what he said, and she was equally 
reticent, so they did not become particularly 
confidential. In truth, both were relieved when 
the girls re-appeared. Beattie was confused and 
excited. 
_ Fayette was confused, and felt as if walking 
inadream. ‘Their talk the day the letters had 
come seemed like those eventful talks in fairy 
tales, when a deceitful old witch in a red cloak 
comes, and whisking round her crutch, changes 
everything all at once, in the proverbial twink- 
ling of an eye. 

Even when Aunt Prue had settled that they 
should be launched out into the world, every- 
thing had seemed far off. Besides, it is one 
thing to pack up, and sail away in a ship; it is 
quite another to be lifted up and dropped into 
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the sea, as it were, by the eagle-claws of 
Fate. 

Beattie’s eyes were ablaze, the rose-colour in 
her cheeks deepened, a sort of half-smiling, 
half tearful expression on her face. She looked 
magnificently handsome. Aunt Prue stood up, 
wearily. 

“TI cannot go with you to the station. I see 
Fayette means to go, as she has her hat on. 
Well, my dear, good-bye. God bless you, my 
dear Beattie.” 

A tear started into each cold blue eye as she 
kissed Beattie, kindly, even lovingly. She felt 
that in all probability they should never meet 
in this life again. Butshe did not say so, being 
a prudent woman, and having an almost mascu- 
line dislike of ‘‘scenes.” Beattie kissed her 
aunt, once, twice, and then turned to go. 

Gerald Allenby felt relieved that so much 
bother at all events was over, and gladly led the 
way. But Beattie suddenly remembered that 
she had not bid Patsy or Phebe farewell, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Please excuse me for a minute, uncle, I want 
to see our old servant before I go.” 

Patsy was occupied like Jenny in the nursery 
song, hanging out the clothes, for it was washing 
day, and she, with Phoabe and the old woman 
who came to help, had been busily engaged all 
the morning in flying out tempestuously. 

“Lor, Miss Beattie, whatever's the matter 
now ?” 

“I’m going away, Patsy—now, this very 
minute.” 

*« G-going where, for gracioussake ?”’ ejaculated 
Patsy, gazing at her as if petrified. 

“My uncle, Mr. Allenby, has come to say that 
he can’t wait, as he promised todo. All my 
things are to be sent after me.” 

“Going away! And never to come back 
again !” cried Patsy, dismally. 

Phoebe stood like a statue of amazement in 
front of her tub,a long wet piece of drapery 
clutched in her hands, her eyes like goggles, her 
mouth wide open. 
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“No, no, don’t say that. I shall come back 
in a week or two, perhaps. Iam only going to 
see my dear father, you know, Patsy. I must 
come back, for my aunt’s wedding.” 

“ Well, well, well. It’s a world of change anéd 
parting. Miss Fayette’s not going, I hope and 
trust to goodness ?” 

** No, Patsy, she will be left to console you. 
Good-bye, Patsy. You have forgiven me for all 
the bother I have caused you——” 

“Oh, nonsense, Miss Beattie, the idea of going 
on like that!” 

“T’ve left a few things with Faye I should 
like you to have. And, Patsy, when I come 
back, I mean to bring you something nice— 
really nice, you know, because I shall have 
quantities and quantities of money then. I'l 
bring you a pair of long gold earrings. Good- 
bye; my uncle will be cross if I keep him waiting 
much longer, for we must go by the two-thirty- 
five train. Good-bye, Phebe.” 

Beattie kept on talking fast, for she liked 
Patsy. And even in the midst of her whirl of 
excitement, a sentimental regret at quitting 
this tranquil home compressed her heart. Patsy 
with an effort restrained her tears, and silently 
embraced the young girl. 

Phoebe was too much astonished to make 
much of a demonstration. The old woman 
“help,” who had known Beattie for some 
fifteen years, dipped and grinned with ostenta- 
tious sorrow. Beattie flew back to her waiting 
escort. E 

“ Now I am ready, uncle,” she said, standing 
on the threshold of the door. 

“She’s a splendid creature, begad,” thought 
Mr. Allenby, who would have been infinitely 
more pleased had she looked a poor, sickly, reedy 
little specimen of humanity. : 

He bade Miss Ibbotson a courteous adiew, 
making half-a-dozen hypocritical observations, 
which she politely accepted in a matter-of-course 
way, and then he went away, Beattie on his 
left, Fayette, like a pale lily, on his right. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ELSIE’S LOVE TEST. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 





CHAPTER I. 
WATER-LILIES. 


And from the darkening heaven of her eyes 
A starry spirit looks out. Can it be love? 


Everyone declared that Oswald Fullerton 
was too romantic. He had gone to Paris wealthy, 
clever, and universally féted, and with letters of 
introduction to some of the highest families ; he 
had invariably got into scrapes and mischief of 
all kinds. 

His romance made him fight duels, and invari- 
ably with the wrong individual. He also fell in 
love, or rather fancied he did, with some dis- 
appointing idol, and it was the height of his 
desire and ambition to be loved solely for him- 
self and not for his fortune. 

But where is the “fair impossible she” who 
will come like a sunbeam across his path? Os- 
wald waited with natural and exemplary pa- 
tience for her who would crown his wishes, and 
evaded all the efforts of match-making mammas 
With daughters to sell, because they all knew 
that he was rich. 

“1 would rather marry a flower-girl and know 
that she loved me for myself than a princess of 
the blood royal who wanted my fortune,” this 
eccentric young man is saying to his hostess, 
Mrs, Eccles, of Chippendale Park, where he is 
at present staying. 

“Romance will be your ruin, my dear Os- 
wald,” she answers, maternally. “ With your 
fortune you really ought to marry.” 

“So I will one day,” he answers, and thinks 
gloomily of the odd collection of gloves, flowers, 

8 of hair, and pocket handkerchiefs he col- 
lected in Paris on various occasions, but found 
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every syren associated with these relics merce- 
nary when soundly tested. 

“Such a manas you seems connected with 
rope ladders, daggers, prisons, stolen kisses, and 
the divorce court,’ says Mrs. Eccles, with an 
affectionate pat on hisarm. ‘ You have surely 
made conquests enough, you naughty Attila.” 

« Never the right one,” answers Oswald, pre- | 
paring for his walk and calling to a magnificent | 
mastiff. ‘“ You may think me a fool if you like, 
but I should die of despondency if I could find 
no earnest passionate love in the heart of the 
woman I married.” 

She turns her pretty head archly, then shakes 
a warning finger at this incomprehensible 
young man, while Oswald passes through the 
gardens and park on to the main road. 

Will he ever find his heroine—his ideal? He 
perfectly loathes conventional women. Is life to 
be mainly centred in good dinners, good company 
and a general evading of those clever anglers 
who try to bait the matrimonial hook so tempt- 
ingly ? 

Oswald is very fond of sketching, and the 
scenery round Chippendale Park is much admired 
and sought after by artists. He selects a lovely 
nook near a lake where he can hear that melo- 
dious “ drowsy tinkling”’ of the folded sheep at 
short intervals, and catch a view of distant 
spires and towers. 

Oswald places himself, his easel, and sketch- 
ing book nearly against the trunk of an aged 
tree with odd, fantastic roots, and begins to 
sketch. His life is very tedious, because he is 
generally an indolent, purposeless young man. 
He often envies those who have an object to 
pursue. 

Suddenly he is aroused by the sound of voices 
—an old yoice and a young one—and looking 
round he sees at no very great distance off a 
middle-aged lady dressed in stripes of yellow 
and black, so that she resembles a large wasp, 
followed by a young girl who could be scarcely 





more than seventeen, wesring a large broad- 
brimmed straw hat. Oswald’s sensitive heart | 
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begins to beat. Another girl! ‘Will she be the 
right one? He speculates vaguely over even 
strangers—such is the despair of his soul. 

“My dear Elsie, don’t talk to me about rural 
life, for I simply hate it. That horrid old man 
who has tried to bring us home a nearer cut by 
the lake has plunged us into inches of water. 
My boots quite stick to my stockings !” cries the 
human wasp, viciously. 

“Oh, mamma, hush! There is a young man 
sketching by the tree,” says a sweet voice that 
chimes in charmingly with the drowsy tinkle of 
the sheep bells. 

“And what if there is?” asks mamma, put- 
ting down her camp-stool with a jerk. “Some 
loafer, I daresay, or a miserable artist trying to 
get a correct likeness of that starved-looking 
donkey to the right.” 

“TI don’t look rich, Heaven be praised for 
that,” thinks Oswald, continuing his work. 
“She’s complimentary to artists, I must say. 
Poor beggars, they often have a hard time of it 
too.” 

**He looks very interesting, mamma, like a 
picture we saw in Germany of Werther,” Elsie 
murmurs, wishing her mamma would plant 
their camp-stools nearer the supposed artist. 

“Poor as a rat, I’ll be bound.” 

* Delicious,” mutters Oswald, stealing a 
glance at Elsie as she sits by the lake. 

She hasthrown off her large straw hat. Her 
golden brown hair is plaited in the fashionable 
knot at the back of her head, and she is trying 
to reach some water-lilies with the handle. of a 
yellow sunshade. Imagine an exquisitely pure 
and perfect face, a figure yielding and flexible 
as a willow wand, little hands tightly grasping 
a twisted stick attacking obstinate water-lilies. 
Oswald is lost in another dream. He thinks of 
the popular pictures of the “‘ Christian Martyr ” 
and Ophelia in the same breath. 

“What a little darling!. If I could only be 
introduced to her,” is his reflection as he 
whistles to his mastiff in order to attract Elsie’s 
attention 
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But the mastiff Loris is interested in the 
maneuvres of that sunshade too. He bounds 
to Elsie’s side, gambols among the weeds, 
tosses the straw hat in the air, and nearly turns 
the wasp and her camp-stool over. Just;teopat 
the very moment when Elsie has reached\andl 
secured a splendid water-lily. 

“ Down, sir, down!” roars Oswald, making: 
towards the group. 

He calls too late. The dog has ‘bowmmed!} 
against Elsiesoviolently, perhaps from»bperrorat: 
his disobedience in.not obeying is master; :that: 
she. falls into the water, for the:treacherous, 
weeds ‘eee! 


The mother springs to hemifieet: éliriclss| 


hands, and nearly jerpsvin: after 


wrings her 


her daughter. Fortunately, netquite, shesees |’ 


a young man’promptly advancing! 

who nobly sacrifices new boots and new elathes,. 
and by a eins effort rescues cance 
hatefal mud that is slowly. 

Poor Elsie is ectly as Ouall 
drags her from the laine: Shevie.senked to the! 
skiny mui is in rectemanat andvears: “Her mother 
ceases to shri¢kj’and now sobsvand aes 
Oswald's hand with gratitude. Surely here is 
romance, and with a vengeance. poor 
mother ee on.her knees and wor- 
si] him as Elsiele saviour. 

id t was 
mine, you maw? Ooualily ean 
in his arms and his hat» 
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“Oh, sir, dear, kind sir, how good of you. 
What can we say to thank you? Your own 
clothes spoilt, too,” gasps the mother, looking a 
pictare of horror. 

Elsie’s hair, loosened from its braid, hangs in 
damp clusters over Oswald’s.arm; her. lovely 
eyes are closed,.so also. are her lips. Newer, 
thinks Oswald, has.any girl looked more charm- 
ing in a disordered toilette. His ardent imagina- 
tion is, again fired, and*he feels as mentally 
excited as she is physically insensible. 

“What shall we do with her?’ he asks, 
timidly, after a rather awkward -pause,, and 
smiles. 

“ Take her to the nearést cottage, and let us 
get her avchange of clothes. Our mansion—the 

or House—is some. miles distant: we drove 

ete;”’ Elsie’s mother explains, pompously, wish- 

ing to impress the supposed artist. with the 
deur of their locus standi. 

“Have I the honour. of addressing Mrs. 
Brandon, of the Manor House?” he.asks, walk- 
ing by her side and still carrying his unconscious 
burden. 

“ You have, sir, and you——’ 

“T, madarie, am simply avpoor artist staying 
in Chippendale village in order_to make some 
sketches,” Oswald says, believing he may now 
perchance realise his dream—to-woo and win ¢ 
girlunsuspicious of his wealth and position has 
been his chief desire. 

In due time the cottage is reached, and Susan 
Graham, onesof'Mr. Brandon’s tenants, receives 
them with plenteous curtsies and voluble ex- 
damations of horrorand alarm. Oswald places 
Elsie gently on the ricketty horse-hair sae 
and at the movement she stirs—her breast 
heaves‘and' her eyesopen. Oswald’ looks right 
into them suddenly with a: thoughtful, piercing 
gravity that-sends the blood into the delicate 


“Where am I~—whbat has happened ?” asks 
Ele sie, shivering an4 glancing round the room. 

“Ts this a cottage | nm 

Mrs. Brandon has momentarily retired into an 
inner room ‘to dive into a monstrous clothes 
press for suitable raiment. Oswald isnot a man 
to: lose ‘anopportunity. Suppose after this they 
never meet again? Elsie glances ruefully at 


of says, in alow veice that.<élightly quivers. “ 


her mud-bespattered little shoes, their Louis the 
Fifteenth heels begrimed and spoilt. 

“Then I fell into the lake, and you rescued 
me,” she says, gratefully, extending her hand. 
“Whatcan Dsay to thank you? I should cer- 
oe if you had:mot. been 


This. hhamdsome y side, who so 
ly resemb hawcarried her 


with that tenders itimd df rresgectsamshsolicitade 
which makes:himumere*thanesver interest ing. 
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“You mmst Weadorable*in any dress,”’ h 
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watching h 

“ A drawing-master ? ‘ne you one ?” 

He nods his head. 

* Do you thinkvit pleasant career ?” 

«I think any career is noble that is followed 
outwith truthfulness, patience, and honesty,” 
she says, with a blush. 

How those grand grey eyes of his seem’to rest 
on hers‘and pierce her very ‘soul’! 

‘“You are an angel; Miss ‘Brandon, to talk 
like that. — You have'the old grace’ of ‘girlhood, 
so rare to find now-a-days. If you saw some: of 
my pupilse—”’ 

“Don’t flatter me, please,” Elsie cries, “for 
I’m very ordinary. I’m a:schoolgirl myself,and 
for: another year, too. At the end of that time 
Iam expected to make a grand match. Mamma 
is always harping on it.” 

“Tell me the. name of your school, Miss 
Brandon,” Oswald murmurs,.as she rises at her 
mother’s. call, 

His romantic nature detects the approach of 
a real living, human drama at last. 

“T.don’t think I ought,” Elsie mutters, pal, 
pitating. 

* “Not as my reward?” he pleads, rising. 

Mrs. Brandon bustles-into the room,-holding 
up Mrs; Graham’s grandmother’s satin. «She is 
a-coarse, massively built woman, and has. over- 
heard a good. deal of their conversation. 

“«T always come to the point, sir, in business 
matters,’’ she «said, taking out her: purse,.and 
attributing his delay.to butonecause. ‘‘ You've 
rescued my girl from an ugly dip, and you've 
spoilt your clothes. The least we can) do: is to 
offer to pay for newones. No nonsense. Busi- 
ness is business,: mind, and if youearn your 
money as 2 drawing-master you can ’t afford to 
jump after young women into muddy water. 
Gan:you,eh? Nooffence, Think it over.” 

Oswald can hardly restrain a smile. He thinks 
of Morris, difficile and magnificent of valets, of 
the obsequious army’ tailor, whose stitches: cost 
more than’any others in London, and lastly of 
Mrs. Eccles, and:of her ringing laughter'when 
he shall describe the scene. Elsie crimsons and 
rests her hand on her mother’s to check this, to 
her, offensive sentiment. Mrs. Brandon fears 
this young fellow may come philandering after 
Elsie, and wishes to nip sentiment in the bud. 
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“You are insulting him, mamma,’ > aiaaaas 
Elsie. 


* Run in and change your dress,” Mrs. Bran- 


don says, pointing to the door. “ You'll catch 
jyeursdeath of else.” 

“You are very: madame,” Oswald says, 
colds “ but it ays be one of -my chief 


plowsames to rewewker I have been) of-gome 
little-service to your daughter. I do not seek 


'* No, mo; compensation; sir, simple justice, 
He -exmects me to invite him to the Manor 
|\HZouse to/dinner, oe is her inward reflection. 

« Wiiattcaevalgar old hag,” thinks. Oswald, 
vwithvershud@er. “ And still I must declineyyour 
inal watame. I suppose a man may jhave 

‘some. pretensions to‘being a gentleman even if 
he -elaodiid: havertheuniééortune: to-berpoor.” 
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is the carriage-at last,” says Mis. 
; m, hurrying out to stop the coachman, 
' xts they are still by the lake. 
“Twas so sorry—oh ! believe me, so grieved 
watewhat-mamma-said just now,” the girl 













\ rere cra gaa “But Iam grateful,” 





Thee te takes the vislabes his first love-gift, 
gracefully. 
3 Thank you. T shall prize them,” she answers, 


simply. ‘ You rescued me from death.” 

«« If Icould but one day give her life and love,” 
he thinks, as with @ sigh le‘ watches ‘them 
depart,and then resolves to return ‘home quickly 
and change his wet clothes. 

Loris, the mastiff, and the-canse of the mis- 
chief, «ssaped the severe thrashing his master 
had resolved to visit him with for his disobedience 
in consideration of the: delightful romance that 
had followed, and received a mild lecture 
instead. 

“So much for the prologue,” ove mur- 
murs, lighting a strong cigar, as ‘he: seeks his 
easel and sketching book; “and now for the 
play.” 





CHAPTER. IL. 


CLOUDLAND IN BOTH SENSES. 
Love !—what a volume in a word, an oceamin 
! 


a tear! 
A severtth heaven in a glance—a whirlwind in 
asigh. 


Oswanp appears .to :considerable 
disadvantage as he enters Guisendale Hal 
Mrs. Eccles, in costly..millinery,, is. expecting 
tae Duchess of Dulsemere to luncheon, and 
meets Oswald on the stairs. 

«Why, my dear fellow, where have, you 
been ?” the cries, aghast at the vision before 


her. 

“Into the lake,” answers Oswald, lightly. 
Found myself so completely given over to the 
blues that I attempted felo-de-se, you know, and 
was saved by a golden-haired mermaid.” 

He-does not; on reflection, retail’ his -adven- 
ture to'the pretty woman, who al 
despises his romantic weaknesses, 
wishes’ he’ would fall in: love with ber for ® 
change. Poor fellow! How she’ would com- 
fort ‘him, and: what charming reproaches 
caressing tendresse should cure his folly. Oswald 
laughs and passes on ‘to his-reom, startling 
Morris, his valet, almost out of his senses. 

“Oh, lord, sir! { fancied T’d seen o: Sa ae 
cries Morris, who is a Roman Cathiolic, 
crosses himself as he speaks. 
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« All inemud, I suppose. “Here, make haste 
and prepare mea tepid’ bath, and then pack up 
my things’ this afternoon. I meau'to leave 
Ghippendale Park this evening.” 

Morris, refreshed by a substantial hot lun- 
cheon, and’ loath’ to leave so hospitable .a roof, 
sighs. as his master flings his coat over a:chair. 

“He’s’ fallem in love again, I. suppese,” is 
Morris’ mournful soliloqouy. 

«?Tisn’t a duel, sir, this time, is it ?” he asks; 
respectfully ;)** because a duel-fighter ishalf a 
heathen, and I'should wantto leave if:that there 
Count Anertole is again’ thirsting for your blood, 
sir, ends Morris; in a dramatic aside. 

Oswald laughs. 

“ What d’ye say to lodgings, eh, Morris ?” 

“T-can’t abide: them furnished: apartments, 
sir, but if it is:your-wish——” 

“Very poor lodgings 'this'time, Morris,” says 
Oswald: ‘And you may have’ to’ pass ‘as my 
brother or uncle or cousin,” 

“Qh, sir) these freaks will end’ in’ Bedlam,” 
answers the valet, feeling it his duty to‘strike'a 
warning note, and giving the muddy coat a 
vicious shake. 

Oswald descends clothed & ravir to luncheon, 
and: with all the glory’ of romance to sustain 
him. That darling Elsie! How he could adore 
ber, and how'he means'to steal her heart and 
make her blush andtremble at his footstep when 
tae right time shall come. 

That speech of Elsie’s relating! to! a’ career 
convinces him'she is above the herd of: mindless 
simpletons, the: social dummies he has ‘always 


80 ised: He soon’ascertains all he cares to 
know about the Brandons, who are: wealthy 
business . Het hears that Elsie is charm- 


ing and:theiv only'daughter, and that she goes 
to some grand ‘finishing school'at. Notting Hill. 

“T’m sorry we'shall lose you'so soon; Oswald,” 
Mr. Eccles:says fromthe: other end of'the table. 
“©You’re anxious. to ‘be in London again, I 
hear ?” 

“ L shall lookyou up again at Christmas,” the 
young: man answers; slowly. ‘If you come’ to 
town arnote at my club will always find me.” 

“ Don’t you mean to'live at Herne Court?” 

* Oh odear no,’ says’ Oswald; dryly. ° “ That 
place half ‘drives'me ‘mad and the:sixteen’ser- 
vants ineluded.” 

It was: a superb estate of his in‘Surrey’ where 
he sometimes passed‘a few months in ‘autumn 
when tired ofyachting. 

“Why not open your town house in Berkeley 

mare?” 

“ Y'vehadenough of Berkeley Square for: the 
present,” isthe illogical :reply: 

“ What a pity you don’t) marry‘and go into 
Parliament;”’ says Mrs. Becles, sharply, and 
turning the subject. 

Although Oswald leaves Chippendale Park to- 
day he doesnot: leave the meighbourhood:. He 
and Elsie:have had: several stolen’ interviews 
since their first: meeting, and" he learns’ to’ wor- 
ship her. 

In due time he ‘returns: to’ town, and. by a 
little-bribery and corruption,-all' equally fair in 
love, he presents:himself with excellent recom- 
mendations as drawing-master before the Misses 
Pemberton, of The Grange, Notting Hill, and 
the-spinsters, being impressed by his extremely 
moderate terms ‘and polished. address, are glad 
toemploy’a cman fwith ‘an‘ especial gift for’ se- 
curing rrapid progress to his pupils, and con- 
siderable: ingenuityin the’ treatment of ‘clouds 
and cattle. 

David Cox‘ taught drawing, an@ why should 
not he an’ he-wills? Poor Morris finds his 
eccentric master has taken cheap apartments in 
the’ Portobello Road, dresses seedily, lets his 
aair grow long, and has a mania for carrying 
H.B. pencils about in his pockets, pieces of 
indiarubber, and penknives. 

“How will it end?” asks the discreet valet, 
obliged to content himself with cindery chops 
and waxy potatoes. “Is master a-goin’ on in 
this way with a view to courtin’? He’s mad as 
& Mareh hare.” = 

And still Oswald has not.yet seen. Elsie. A 





temporary illness has obliged her parents to, 
Postpone her return to school. But to-day, as, 


he'takes his place atthe table,:and sees various 
fair, braided: heads bent over sepia sketches ‘and 
water-colour drawings, his heart beats strangely, 
for Hisie’ may be expected at any: hour® this 
afternoon. 

Oswald finds his pupils very docile. They 
all profess to. like drawing -immenselyvand the 
handsome man who imstructs them».is) more 
agreeable thani M: Vernet, the French. master, 
who ‘always. smelt, of.garlic. Just, as Oswald 
bas’ gone; the-round. of ‘his. pupils,:and, has fallen 
into. a reverie,,the.door opens, and: Elsie: enters, 
looking,so:sweet,,so.nunalike,sin her. blue.school 
dress, he can. hardly;look.at. her unmoved. 

* Your new pupil, Mr, Fullerton,” Miss. Pem+ 
berton says, bringing Elsie up to her. master. 
“You will find her very patient and _pains- 
taking.” 

Elsie starts and blushes. She has begun: to 
love this daring stranger all unknown toherself, 
to-dwellon his. image, to cherish the withered 
violets. -Has.she not pressed each. of them be- 
tween the leaves of her favourite poetry books, 
and even put them under her pillow and kissed 
them ere sleeping ? 

Her hand trembles so much she can’ hardly 
continue her sepia drawing. It is a study of 
angry clouds and a wild sea dashing its foamy 
spray over ‘some’ rocks, while sea-gulls whirl 
overhead above a ship*in distress. 

Your’ clouds’ are too cold; too’: grey}’Miss 
Brandon;”the master ‘says, comiing round ‘to 
Elsie, both of'them feeling their pulses leap: as 
their hands meet over the pencil. 

* It is-indeedcloudland ‘for both: A new 
world, a-new realm, seems revealed: 

“Then you alter them; please,” Elsie 
aliswers, with alittle pout no-one ‘perceives but 
Oswald. 

The sea-culls ‘are’ supposed tobe screaming 
and’ whirling over the -dead'’and ‘ drowning,” 
Oswald:remarks.. “ The’ ship ‘is: of ‘course a 
wreck. Make the birds look as if they’ could 
fly/’ he ends again,’ meeting’ the light in her 
innocent eyes. 

Yet there is-a hidden’ flame beneath’ those 
deep, liquid wells of loveliness: that no other 
girls’ have reflected for him. The timid: lookshe 
turns‘on ‘him’ is oneof love. The dreamy fervour 
of her expression all tells the-same tale. Has 
he at last awoke a human soul to-sweet response. 
If he has not yet'he means to’ try; ‘and he has 
faith in himself. 

Elsie blurrs..and*spoils her sky ‘entirely. It 
resembles a’ placid; unchangeable ‘Italian’ tirma- 
ment instead of the:wild sky of the’ North, 
full of angry violence and fierce prophecy. The 
sea takes the mild tone of a harmless‘mill-pond, 
and'the sea-gulis resemble the legendary dove 
resting on Mount Ararat. 

** Phis will never do, Miss Brandon,” he'says, 
with assumed anger, after watching her fruitless 
attempts'to’ improve’ all ; and poor Hlsie- bursts 
into "teats. * 

** Retire’-to’ your room, Miss “Brandon,” the 
governess says, in a ‘sharp voice. Then to 
Oswald, apologetically : ‘‘ Poor girl! “She ‘has 
been very ill lately, a low fever, or something of 
that kind, and'she was always nervous. ‘We will 
excuse you to-day, deat. You: may’ walk inthe 
garden if you like,” sheends, kindly,'as Oswald 
rises to open the door for Elsie. 

As he does’ so “and: meets ‘her “reproachful 
glance, he manages to slip some hastily scribbled 
writing into her hand. 

Elsie takes a'few turns in the garden}-and at 
last enters a small summer-house builtin the 
Swiss style, when. she buries her’ head in her 
hands and sobs aloud. Alas, for her peace of 
mind! She loves the drawing+master. The 
apparently careless“ tones he addressed’ her in 
have cut ‘her to the heart. 

Elsie feels a hopeless misery stealing .over 
her. She knows her parents would rather see 
her dead than married to Oswald, and he has 
tacitly wooed her. He has taker her heart, and 
left consuming fire in its place. Then she opens 
the paper ; the writing runs thus: 

“You ‘have. never been forgotten: for: one 
instant since the day I, saw you surrounded “in 
the golden glory of the sunshine’by theidaie: 





=a 


You are too noble, too high-minded; to resent 
the wild‘worship of a man so’ poorand’ humble 
as myself; but) dear one, believe that no love 
could be truerand ‘purer than'that I feel'for you. 
You are my muse—the inspiration of my-every 
thought Your dévoted and umbhappy, 
“OSWALD.” 


Elsie; feels.an eostagy, of; joy.she does not 
reason against.or seek»to analyse. This; man 
lovesther.. , She,forgets everything but. that,one 
all-absorving fact. Braye, . sensitive, ‘and 
refined,).she..is .certain, ‘he-is...Has she not 
dreamed.of:hisimage ever since. that, first day 
they met ?” 

Ob, ‘Oswald!’ .sobs. Elsie, ,pressing the 
writing, to her: lips; “you have emtrameed, me. 
You.are cruel, but how adorable!” 

Is that a step? Elsie draws in her breath to 
listen. Qswald, in returning home,) has scaled 
the-low. garden fence, resolved to.see.if he can 
discover some traces of this sweet Elsie.; He:tas 
entered, the summer-house with light,.careful 
steps.. This scene is Heaven to Oswald—to find 
love awaking for him in the-innocent heart df'a 
girl who believes him. poor. 

Any) risk, any absurdity, any danger, must. ‘be 
incarred to secure so long desired an end. To 
be loved for himself—ah ! how ‘impossible that 
has always seemed! So he-disregards impro- 
priety and. smiles, at sermons. . He . is: :no 
mercenary artist, trying to entrapiaricii heiress 
for his own selfish-ends.. Hevis! Oswald: Fuller- 
ton, of Herne Court and Berkeley «Square, arith 
ten.thousand a year, wooing. a. httle darling in 
his‘own way before: the.world.spoils, her,,and .in 
this case he believes..the end justifies..the 
means. 

“Elsie, forgive me,” he.implores, standing 
before her, and speaking in deep, lover-like 
tones. “I. have sought this place to be, near 
you.. I have heard and know enough of you. to 
convince me you. have a heart that can value 
faithfulness and devotion above riches. Oh, 
Elsie, love you!” 

The girl starts, and thinks of her parents— 
how they have'set their hearts on her marrying 
a rich. man, and how contemptuotsly they 
always alluded to struggling artists and even 
men of genius who happened to’ be poor. “She 
glances shyly at her lover, and sees dreamy, 
fathomless grey eyes shaded by darkest lashes 
—eyes' that melt and soften and’ ehange~ with 
every ripple of passing emotion and’ thought ; 
a'strong, determined mouth; half hidden’ by a 
smooth; browi: moustache, and’ a tall’ ‘figure 
bending over her that seems‘to promise*protec- 
tion; aid; and care. 

‘Tam a man 6f'suddén impulse and resolve,” 
Oswald ‘continues, seeing her' look of alarmed 
terror fade into’ joy as- he’ confesses ‘his love, 
“andthe ‘first vision: of -your'sweet ‘faee, the 
first words* you: uttered thrilled "me with’ the 
ecstacy that love only: interprets.’ Can -you 
trust mre with’ your future ‘life?’ ‘Will’ ‘you be 
my own—my wife ?” 

“Qh, Oswald! you know:that’ I:love. you,” 
the. girl sobs in reply; ‘but Loweia duty to 
my parents: also: . It is that..-makes)me vhesi- 
tate.” 


And. they will seek to ‘separate :usj Elsie ? 
And dovyou not think if they love: yow dearly 
they cannot: be reconciled toour:- marriage after 
it is over? Your money, darling; shall ‘be-all 
settled on you. I can earn quite enough to en- 
sure our having a pretty little cottage home in 
the suburbs,” Oswald answers,;soothingly, and 
as if to carry his point without insurmountable 
difficulties. 

He presses. Elsie again and again-to his heart, 
and kisses her soft, rose-bud lips, and thinks of 
the day’when he will take her to Herne’ Court 
and’ present her to his frierids as-his ‘ wife—the 
only girl’he has ever met with who' loves him 
solely’ for himself, even as the heroine-in. the 
poem loved the Lord of Burleigh: 

Elsieis:very:paleas Oswald pleads: \She-has 
suffered) a:martyrdom in her struggles:at ‘home 
to forget him, and the’constant- weariamd» tear 
of:feverédithought: affect her-health and appe- 
bite. 

«J, don’t: feelvable to: live »without+you, Os- 
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wald,” she says, wearily, and trembling. 


“I of an April morning with sunshine and rain 


am sure separation would kill me, and they | struggling for the victory. The horses are, in 


would take me away from you and, perhaps, 
force me in the end to marry someone else I 
hated.” 

Oswald knows that Elsie is not very strong- 
minded, and that weakness ia never to be relied 
on. She turns her beautiful, dark-blue eyes on 
his and half sobs herconsent. Oswald breathes 
her name again and again as if she were a saint 
whose intercession can alone save him. He has 
at last found his ideal. There would be no 
future bitter awakening to the knowledge that 
he is victimised’ to the wiles of a clever co- 
quatte. 

“And now, darling, when shall we be 
married?” he asks, in a low, thrilling voice. 
«« My Juliet, my love, how happy you have made 
me.” 

“I don’t know,” Elsie answers; shyly, burying 
her golden head on his breast and receiving 
more kisses. 

“Well, then I will tell you,” Oswald con- 
tinues, revelling in the romance of the situation. 

‘I have lodgings you know in the Portobello 
Road, but I should not wish to take my bride 
there. I’m not either quite so poor, dearest, as 
your parents may think—that is, I've enough to 
furnish our pretty cottage with.” 

“T adore cottages,” Elsie answers, blushing, 
**and chickens, and plenty of flowers about.” 

She loves him as Pennseves loved Paolo, and 
would rather share a garret with him thana 
palace with a prince. 

“You shall have all that, Elsie, and more; 
but now to arrange our wedding-day,” and then 
Oswald goes into necessary details, makes all 
clear to Elsie, and after a few tender farewell 
words takes his leave. 

Morris that evening receives instructions 
which, to use his own expression, makes his hair 
stand on end. Apt to view Oswald in the light 
of a gay Lotharic, this passionate love affair 
ending in matrimony seemed to take away his 
breath. 

“To see master in them shabby clothes makes 
me quite disgusted,” he mutters. “It’s a worse 
turn than duel-fighting he’s takin’. I don’t 
think ere a one of those counts and barons he 
tried to make mince-meat of in Paris ’ud be- 
lieve he’s in his right senses.” 

A few weeks after there is loud woe and wail- 
ing within the wallsof The Grange. The Misses 
Pemberton hearat breakfast, over Roman history 
and bread and butter, that their pupil, Miss Elsie 
Brandon, has eloped with the drawing-master, 
and the piteous fits of hysterics the news causes 
generally makes the schoolroom more resemble 
a convent with shrieking penitents than a room 
sacred to Minerva and Anglican prayers. 

“ We must send a telegram. We must let her 
parents. know at once,’”’ the governesses cry, 
roaming from room to room looking under beds 
and into cupboards with the wildness of de- 
spair. 

““M. Vernet warned us. He said we were to 
beware of handsome young masters with so 
many elder girls. And they will say we were 
careless and indiscreet,”’ the younger sister cries, 
picturing that terrible Mrs. Brandon’s arrival, 
and the shrill demands of her husband, both 
screaming in a conjugal duet: ‘* Where is my 
child ?” while echo answers “ Where ?” 





CHAPTER III. 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 
How can I live without thee ? 


* Bor the horses don’t look in the least like 
hired ones,” Elsie is saying, as she and Oswald 
dash forward on their bridal morn towards the 
fairy-like cottage he has taken and furnished 
for their reception. 

All the details of his unconventional wedding 
are in character with his romantic temperament. 
Elsie still wears her simple blue school dress and 


truth, a pair of Oswald’s fleetest bays. The 
a and coachman only are hired, and the 
animals seem disposed to defy all the efforts of 
the latter to restrain them. 

“They certainly seem quite above the ordi- 
nary class of hired horses,’ Oswaid answers, 
smiling, and gazing at Elsie with infinite love. 

He moves the feathery wreaths of golden- 
brown curls from her brow, and Elsie, half 
terrified and half entranced at her daring ven- 
ture, sobs forth a few incoherent words in which 
dread of parental wrath and passionate love for 
her husband are scarcely distinguishable. 

London is soon left behind. Neat villas, 
streets, crescents, terraces, are passed in rapid 
succession, and after two bridges have been 
wildly dashed over, they enter a neighbourhood 
in which meadows smile with verdure, and where 
in olden times stags may have been chased by 
sleuth hounds, and herons starting from the 
river’s reeds have fallen a prey to the merciless 
hawk. 

* How lovely it all is,” Elsie says, watching 
the deer darting through the fern and brush- 
wood, and now and then a rabbit whirl beneath 
the long grass. “Oh, Oswald! if only papaand 
mamma would not be angry.” 

Elsie is still frightened of the hue and cry 
that will be raised after the discovery of her 
departure; but. Oswald, spoilt from his very 
childhood, is only too thankful to welcome any 
change or novelty in a career by 
luxury, and so he selfishly ignores the pain and 
suspense he must inevitably cause. 

Still a feeling of antagonism has always ran- 
kled in his mind against Mrs. Brandon, and he 
knows they are vulgar, wealthy people who 
would have no mercy on the most piteous reve- 
lations of despairing love were poverty allied 
with it. 

“We shall soon reach our little home, my 
darling,” Oswald says, as they turn down a 
narrow lane. “Humble it is, Elsie; but love 
will give every grace and beauty that it may 
lack.’ 


Soon the horses are reined up before a cot- 
tage so simple and primitive that it seemed a 
specimen of the first elementary attempt in 
mediwval architecture. The rough porch, tne 
quaint gales, the narrow windows, half hidden 
with roses and honeysuckle, all speak of several 
centuries ago. A neat maid-servant appears, 
and taking sundry wraps and Elsie’s light 
summer shawl leads the way to the tiny passage, 
and Elsie and her husband follow. 

“« How do you like your house, Elsie ?”” Oswald 
asks, eyeing her intently. ‘Come into the 
drawing-room, child, and tell me what you think 
of it.’’ 

Elsie sees curious oaken timbers, grotesque 
carvings, but a perfect wealth of flowers every- 
where—on the mantelpieces, the tables, the 
cabinets, exquisite groups of the rarest blossoms, 
orchids, and ferns have been placed in luxuriant 
profusion. 

“Tt is beautiful,” she answers, with parted 
lips, breathless with surprise. She and Oswald 
might have been two beings living in the reign 
of the Stuarts. 

“And you are not disappointed with your 
cottage ?” 

“Oh, Oswald! as if you were not more to me 
than any home,” the girl cries, throwing herself 
into his arms. 

“ Little pet, little angel, my queen,”’ Oswald 
says, with drowsy warmth. ‘And now for our 
wedding-breakfast. Have you no regret for the 
grand array of guests, the sumptuous fare, the 
costly presents, the retinue of servants? Here 
we have only one toattend on us.” 

Dinner is served, sir, please,” a voice 
announces at the door. 





“T’m sure I couldn’t eat a morsel,” Elsie 
whispers, and half turning aside with a girlish 
| gesture. 

«Then you will be ill and faint, dearest ; itis 


straw hat, but there is a circlet of gold on the | hours since you’ve tasted anything. Come and 
third finger of her left hand, and the tears and | let us see what sort of cooking and fare Mary 
smiles on her sweet face resemble the changes | has given as.” 











The dining-room is simply lovely, stained 
glass windows are at one end, and more flowers 
in a splendid epergne grace the table. 

“Such a simple wedding-breakfast, my 
Elsie,” Oswald says, slyly; “do you not misg 
the pomp and glory of the usual thing—the 
speeches, the spite, the wines, the presents? 
Come, we won’t do without the wines, at any 
me. I can manage that, at least, on our wedding 

" 

It all seems like a dream to Elsie—the 
shadowy trees outside the windows, the scent of 
blossoms, the peeps of the blue sky, the ripple 
of the river at the end of the lawn. The windows 
are open, for it is August, and the air has the 
heavy, drowsy warmth of the east. 

As Elsie sips her moselle and finds she has 
been able to dissect the wing of a fowl, besides 
eating a few mouthfuls of salmon, a sound 
reaches her ears that drives all the colonr from 
her face. Mary has just cleared the table for 
about the fourth time, and has placed a green- 
gage tart, cream and custard before her new 
mistress when the girl starts to her feet with a 
ery of terror. 

*‘Oh, Oswald, save me! they have come,” she 
sobs, clinging to him. “You don’t know how 
terrible and Licce mamma can be.” 

«She can never take you from me now, 
darling,” he murmurs, throwing open the door 
and receiving his mother-in-law almost in his 
arms at the porch. 

Mrs. Brandon can hardly restrain herself from 
rushing at Oswald and throttling him. She is 
so large that the cottage seems to shrink before 
her presence to the proportions of a doll’s-house. 
Mr. Brandon, a little man in low shoes, appears 
lost in her voluminous drapery and hops behind 
her with a face of extreme pallor resembling a 
prisoner on his way to execution. 

**Do your duty, Brandon!’ cries his terrible 
spouse. ‘“‘Speak your mind, sir, as a man. 
Call to your aid the terrors of the law.” 

Mr. Brandon is indeed too overwhelmed to say 
anything; his wife sweeps majestically onward, 
enters the dining-room, and surveys the table 
and room with profound contempt. 

“ A pretty pigsty you’ve brought our girl to,” 
she cries, fiercely, without noticing Elsie, who 
has rushed to her father and is sobbing in his 
arms begging his forgiveness, and whispering 
the secret of her love for Oswald in his ear. 
‘Ah, I suspected your tricks when you re- 
fused the clothes.” 

“Oh, Maria, genily,” says Mr. Brandon, sink- 
ing into the luxurious armchair, spreading his 
thin hands over his face and rather pleased with 
the evident tastefulness of everything. 

It is all better than he expected, even includ- 
ing the bridegroom wita his elegant, high-bred 
air. 

“You may well say ‘gently’ to me, Brandon. 
Your child has eloped with a drawing-master— 
a poor, miserable professional ; next door to & 
footman, I call it.’ 

“We knew that you would oppose our mar- 
riage,” Oswald answers, coolly folding his 
hands. ‘You made your child suffer cruelly 
when she half confessed her love for me months 
ago.” 

“Oh, don’t think you'll ever have a penny of 
her money. For to get it has been your little 
game all through: You tradedon. your good 
looks and her softness of nature to run away 
with our heiress, but no drawing-master shall 
revel in our thousands. I’d sooner throw them 
into the riyer! Mrs. Brandon shrieks, while 
Oswald merely shrugs his shoulders waiting for 
the tempest to pass. 

“ Suppose I don’t want them ?” he says, after 


a pause, while Mr. Brandon, reclining in the. 


easy-chair that never conid have been bought & 
penny under ten guineas, starts and thinks 
Maria may be too hasty, and that drawing- 
masters sometimes made a very pretty thing out 
of a fine connection. ; 

“Elsie, come here!’ Mrs. Brandon cries 
authoritatively, “and leave off wheedling your 
silly father.” 

Elsie approaches her mother with less 
timidity. ‘Suspense is over, and the worst has 
been faced. 
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“Don’t you know that you are a foolish, 
wicked, ungrateful little hussey?” ends Mrs. 
Brandon, remembering the vulgar epithets she 
learnt in her youth, and which ever force their 
way to her lips in the height of passion. 

**T love my husband,” Elsie murmurs, bravely, 
shrinking, however, a little from the ‘‘em- 
bodied”’ storm—the mother who had been once 
wont to use a slipper with unmerciful violence. 

“Ts itany use crying over spilt milk ?” asks 
the father, mildly, a philosopher under any cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘ Suppose we forgive them, Maria, 
since anger and fury won’t change their 
destiny.” , 

“Oh, you poor weak creature. Forgive 
them, and we be the laughing stock of the 

laze.” 
a Take a glass of wine, Mr. Brandon?” says 
Oswald, inwardly blessing his father-in-law. 

“TI think I will,” answers the little man, who 
sees by the label that the wine is of the very 
finest quality. “Elsie, child, don’t cry; you 
area wife now, remember; you have taken a 
step that will be for better for worse all your 
life long.” 

“I wish to be reconciled to you and mamma 
too,” sobs Elsie, going round to Oswald’s side. 

« You are the most undutiful daughter in the 
worli,” her mother answers, severely, rising to 
leave. ‘I can do nothing, of course, without 
your father’s sanction in the way of removing 
you from the care of Mr. Oswald Fullerton, the 
drawing-master. Just wait and see how he 
treats you when he finds we tie up our purse- 
strings.” 

“ By-the-bye,” says Oswald, a slight flush 
mounting to his cheek, “1 think it as well to 
inform you, madame, that we shall not remain 
very long for the present at this cottage. Iam 
obliged to visit Herne Court the week follow- 
ing on important business. Any communica- 
tion you have to make to us will find us 
there.” 

“ He’s engaged to re-varnish the pictures, | 
suppose,” Mrs. Brandon says, sotto voce, tramp- 
ing out into the hall after her husband. 

“Herne Court. Let me see. A fine estate 
in Surrey,” mutters Mr. Brandon at the porch, 
“owned by a man called Fullerton. Any rela- 
tion of yours ; it’s the same name?” 

“There sre so many Fullertons,” answers 
Oswald, indifferently ; but the flush mounts 
higher to his brow as Mr. Brandon turns and 
holds out his hand in farewell. 

“You've not used us well, sir. I don’t for a 
moment excuse your conduct, but my little girl 
is my dearest earthly treasure. Never mind 
what her mother says. I'll stand true to you 
through thick and thin if you make Elsie happy. 
Heaven bless her, I can see she loves you with 
all her heart. Treat her well; it’s all I ask.” 

Mr. Brandon’s eyes are full of tears as 
Oswald wrings his hand. 

“Trust me. I prize her above all the 
world,” Oswald answers, his fingers closing 
firmly over Mr. Brandon’s. “Some day you 
will understand me better.” 

No more was said as Mrs. Brandon, entering 
the carriage without another word or glance, 
beckons to her husband to follow her, and then 
bangs the carriage-door savagely to as a relief 
to her feelings. 

“Tt will all come right soon, my darling,” 
Oswald says, soothingly, his arm resting on 
Elsie’s shapely shoulder, and the shadows of 
the August sunlight falling on them like a bless- 
ing as they re-enter the cottage together. 

“Tt was all for love’s sake,” mutters Elsie, as 
he draws her head to its natural resting place— 

is breast. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MINE AND THINE. 


Here love his golden shafts employs; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings,: 
Havine secured his end, Oswald is naturally 
anxious to take up his former position again in 
society, and Morris congratulates himself that a 
tunaway marriage has hada soothing influencé 





on his master, which he devoutly prays may 
continue. 

“We are going to Herne Court to-day,” 
Oswald says to Elsie, who is still unconscious of 
the wealth and high social standing of the man 
she has married, so carefully has Oswald kept 
the news from her. 

They are both at breakfast; Elsie in a pretty 
tea-robe that Oswald has brought her from town, 
the palecream colour hue of which harmonises 
well with her girlish loveliness; she is pouring 
out the coffee into delicate and expensive cups. 
The air, heavy with the scent of full-blown 
roses, floats into the room, and the whole picture 
is one of perfect happiness and repose. 

“I shall be sorry to leave the dear cottage,” 
Elsie answers, looking down; “ and those people 
at Herne Court will make me feel nervous, 
Oswald. Ialways dread strangers, you know.” 

“But it will be for our good, Elsie,” he 
answers. “I’ve arranged that we arrive about 
two o’clock to luncheon.” 

“‘ What dress shall I wear, Oswald ?” 

_“ Your school one,” he says, under his breath, 
his arm stealing round her waist. 

“They would quizz me in that, Oswald; and 
the ladies will say I’ve no taste.” 

“How do you know there will be any ladies to 
receive us, Elsie ?” 

“ Because you said there would be all sorts of 
balls and parties given, and tableaux vivants 
and dinners.” 

“ Of course I did; well, now, run away, little 
woman, and make yourself ready for the journey. 
It’s a good two hours’ drive to Herne Court, and 
already it’s past eleven.” 

_ Oswald saunters into the garden to smoke a 
cigar. Morris has just arrived to perform his 
old duties, and Elsie espies him in conversation 
with Oswald, and wonders who he can be. She 
is more surprised than ever when the identical 
bays dash round to the door that bowled them 
30 swiftly to the cottage on her wedding-day; 
but the carriage is new; the coat of arms em- 
blazoned of the panel excites her curiosity still 
more, while Morris, taking his seat by the 
coachman, completes her mystification. 

Oswald laughs off all her questioning, and 
relapses into silence as they drive away. Elsie 
feels more and more bewildered as they enter 
Herne village, and notice-that several of the 
villagers doff their caps to Oswald, and the 
children drop strings of buttercups from their 
laps as they drop humble curtsies. 

ged faces peering out of the windows of the 
almshouses Oswald’s father built, smile; but 
Oswald talks of the solid stone mullions to the 
venerable looking windows and not of the people 
behind them. 

At last they enter the approach to Herne 
Court. Several large dogs dash up to the car- 
riage, and Elsie sees a magnificent stone man- 
sion shaded by noble elm trees, while the terrace 
walks to the left are adorned by fine cypress 
trees, and several ancient cedars of Lebanon 
spread their quiet shade over velvet lawns, 

«How splendid it is,” Elsie murmurs, in a 
hushed voice. 

The hall door is now thrown open wide. 
Morris springs off the box. The housekeeper, 
Mrs. Clive, and several servants appear. The 
aged butler makes a dervish-likesalute. A tide 
of crimson rushes over Elsie’s face; there is 
some mystery here she has not fathomed. 

Oswald leads her on his arm t the rows of 
obsequious servants, and then he feels her body 
tremble violently. She almost sinks to the 
ground; but a strange thrill of exaltation is 
surging through her veins. It is impossible to 
doubt the truth any longer as Oswald leads her 
into the drawing-room, closes the door and folds 
her to his heart. 

“Tt is your home, my darling, as well as 
mine,” he cries, pressing his lips to hers and 
smiling into her innocent eyes. ‘Can you for- 
give me, Elsie? Will you like Herne Court as 
well as the cottage ?” 

The crimson fades from Elsie’s cheeks, and 
she is pale as the statues on the marble tables. 

“Oh, Cswald, how could I guess who you 
were. I cannot realise the truth. I almost 








wish nothing was changed;” and she burst 
into tears. 

“ Elsie, little wife, my love, I used these inno- 
cent stratagems to win you because I despaired 
of ever finding’a true woman’s heart—of ever 
meeting a girl who would love and cling to me 
for myself, regardless of my fortune. Your 
love stood every test, your parents’ anger, my 
poverty, my social extinction. I shall never be 
tortured by doubts of my wife’s devotion. The 
poor drawing-master has vanished, it is true, 
but can you not put up with his substitute ?” 

“T am pleased, Oswald,” Elsie answers, en- 
thusiastically. ‘There is no fear of future 
anxiety or distress for you since you are so rich 
—wmaster of Herne Court.” 

“I rather fancy, Elsie, you and I will be one 
of the happiest couples in the county,” ‘he says, 
delightedly. “I always dreaded above every- 
thing finding myself married to a girl who loved 
somebody else better than she did me, and 
therefore would do me the honour of thinking 
this a gilded cage. Yes, Elsie, I used to recoil 
with absolute horror from the idea of. entrap- 
ment and misery.” 

“You know how truly I love you,” the girl 
says, drying her happy tears. “ You need never 
doubt that, Oswald. And nowI shall have to 
be grand, and acquire dignity to carry off all 
these honours and distinction. Just fancy 
mamma’s surprise when she calls in a few days 
and actually finds her daughter mistress of 
Herne Court.” 

“T don’t think she’ll offer to buy me another 
suit of clothes in a hurry,” Oswald answers, 
laughing. 

When Elsie fully realises the complete change 
in her expectations she cannot but confess thit 
her happiness in truth seems doubled. All 
that before was hazy and uncertain in the future 
has now emerged into a glorious sense of satis- 
faction and security. 

“Here is an old friend waiting to be noticed,” 
Oswald cries, as the door is softly pushed open, 
and Loris, the mastiff, and the means of their 
introduction in the first instance, rushes joyfully 
to nis master. 

** Dear old fellow. - I’ve long’ forgiven him ?” 
mutters Loris’s new mistress, patting his wide, 
smooth head. ; 

Then they pass through the French corridor 
on to the lawn, and Oswald shows Elsie the 
terrace and conservatories, and takes her past 
the fish-pond and shrubberies towards a splen- 
did flower-garden—his own design—and which 
seems literally ablaze with the deep, vivid 
colouring of the August flowers. 

After that they ramble over the mansion, and 
then they take a walk down winding lanes to 
the village, and admire the church with ivy en- 
circling the decaying stones, and Oswald points 
out the stained glass window which his father 
presented the church with a few years ago, and 
says a few kind words to several aged villagers 
he meets as he and Elsie return homewards to a 
somewhat late luncheon. 


A few days after a hired fly may be seen 
crawling slowly along the drive to Herne Court, 
and as it stops before the massive pillars of the 
hall door, a couple alight who might suggest to 
the imagination the notion of a comma anda 
full-stop—so vest is the difference between 
them. 

Mrs. Brandon, her face flushed with anger 
and excitement, asks the butler if she can see 
Mrs. Oswald Fullerton for a few minutes, whom 
of course, she still believes is allowed to visit 
here on sufferance. 

Without a word the butler leads them to the 
drawing-room, where Elsie, in a superb tea-robe 
of pale blue brocade trimmed with cream-coloured 
robings and edged with gold lace, is sitting, sur- 
rounded by several ladies who have recently 
called upon her, and who are now leaving after 
having sipped orange Pekoe, highly perfumed, 
out of tiny Pekin cups at this pleasant aprés- 
midi. 

Oswald is chatting on the Egyptian hearth- 
rug with the vicar, when, looking suddenly 
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round, he perceives the entrance of the Brandons. 
Little Mr. Brandon takes the scene.in at a 
glance, but hts wife is not yet fully enlightened. 
Elsie, she, can see, is dressed in the latest 
fashion, and really seems doing the thing in 
style—perhaps in the temporary absence of the 
mistress of Herne Court. 

Elsie rises and embraces the large woman, 
who submits silently to the operation. Mr. 
Brandon follows and. wrings his child’s hand 
with an arch and delighted smile. Not a word 
is.spoken till after the departure of the, guests, 
then Mrs, Brandon. expresses her amazement in 
her usual daring slap-dash style. 

“You seem to have fallen on your feet, Elsie, 


at any rate,” she says, slowly, criticising her |-ar 


attire. ‘“We-came to see Mr. Fullerton .and 
u to-day on business ; but perhaps you're too) 
usy and engaged to attend to it.’ 
Oswald rings the bell.. Mrs. Brandon. has! 
politely ignored the obnoxious drawing-master. 
“ Bring more tea to your mistress,” he says, 
in rather loud tones,s.the footman., enters. the 


room. 

The Brandons start and look at. each other. 

“ Mistress!’ mutters.Elsie’s mother, rising) 
hastily to her feet and feeling an. hysterical 
attack at hand. 

“Yes, mistress,” anawers Oswald, going up, to} 
them. “My wife, Elsie,, mistress.of Herne 
Court and all it, contains.” 

Mrs. Brandon’s complexion appears. decidedly 
the worse for the information. She attempts! 
to speak and -signally fails, but,:her husband| 
answers for both. 

**Such news overwhelms me,” he says,.in.a 
tremulous. voice. ‘‘ But may I, ask, siz,,what 
need there was for so much secrecy and mystery 
when you might have had our consent.and wel- 
come.to cur tengiinee’s hand ?” 

“Elsie will explain my,reason; it was my 
test of her love,” Oswald answers,.swilingly. 
«We are ready to. make. true. confession of..all 
our sins. Shall.we be friends.?” he asks,:in. his 
charming way; as Mrs. Brandon sinks helplessly 
on a conch looking the very reverse of: amiable. 

Elsie soothes her aggrieved parent by degrees, 
and offers her some delicious orange Pekoe that 
Mrs. Brandon at last. condescends to sip. Her 
— at i his gm hair, and ee her 

i ng lit irl, thankful everything has 
ended with so moe brilliance and ilk. 

‘Mistress, of “Herne Court,” he repeats. 
“Dear, dear, who'd, have thought it,?” 

“Dogs not the end justify means ?” .asks 
Oswald, “sitice I now can, never donbt my 
Elsié’s love?” A.C, 
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CHAPTER. XXIX. 
THE MEETING IN THE PARK. 


Wuen the sound of carriage wheels was heard 
onthe gravel Vidla childishly clapped her hands, 
pn her face, all smiles, indicated the delight she 

elt. 

“Oh, Miss Agnew!” she exclaimed. “Here 
is Bertie. Iam sure it ishe, Do you not con- 

late me on being so-happy ?” 

“Tndeed Ido,” replied the companion. “I 
am quite anxious to know Mr. Conyers better; 
since’ I’ have heard you expatiate’so much on his 
ay virtues and accomplishments. 

“T do talk about him, I kriow I'do, and have 
done so at*the.risk of boring you,. but yon would 
do the same, if*you had ever loved.” 

“T have loved?” said Miss Agnew, with a 
saturnine look. 


would have thought it! Still waters run deep, 
they say. Why did you break off ?” 

“It was not my fault.” 

“And you love him still?” queried Viola, 
watching the carriage approaching, it being 
visible from the window. 

“On. the contrary, I, hate him!” replied 
Miss Agnew, looking, more repulsive than 
before. 

This threw a new light;on /her character, but 
the conversation faded.from Viola’s mind as the 
carriage stopped and a light elastic step was 
heard in thé hall. The next’ moment Herbert 
appeared, and, she was clasped in her lover’s 


ms, 

“Oh, Herbert, my darling. Is itreally you?” 

she exclaimed, “If you knew. how I have 

ipand for you. The hours have been|so very 
mg.” 

“ Business, my love, kept me., My father-was 
unwell and I had to attend to his practice. Am 
I forgiven ?”’ replied. Herbert. 

“1 find .an imaginary fanlt:in order that I 
a have the pleasure of .pardoning,’’ she 
Salad. 

He kissed her tenderly and. led her: tothe 
sofa, while he welzomed Miss,Agnew on the 
way. 

«Tell me; all, the, news,’’ continued Viola. 
“ Who is therein our set.who has.got,married, 
or is dead, or had a fortune left them ?” 

«TI can tell you of one who,has lost.a fortune, 
and that is poor Sandford Newton. It a: a 
replied Herbert, ‘that he.fell.into;the hands of 
a swindler, who induced ,him;to;,opem.a theatre, 
buy; a. newspaper.and, start,a stud of race-horses, 
three of the most disastrous things an -inex- 
perienced, man: can do.” 

* What,is the result?” 

“ Beggary, simply.. The: theatre. is closed, 
the: paper.dead,,and . the horses seized for debt. 
Heisnotdiscouraged, however, for:he:has started 
in business,” 

“Indeed. . What; particular line has he 


chosen ?” 

“That of a»private. detective, He-has an 
inquiry office in London and.is makings living. 
I admire his energy.and perseverance, Perhaps) 
he will be better. without the money,.it wasonly | 
a.curse to him. [had.avisitfromhimtheother 
day and he-spolkre of, you.” 

*« Poor Sandford, he: was. good. enough: :to| 
admire me once, 

“ He does; still,.and. he 7: a he is. watehing| 
over you at @:distanee;’ Herbert .continued. 
“Be told me that he .bad, received private 
information. that;led him to,-believe: Lord Tar- 
limgton was plotting again and that:Madame 
iavsien had left London suddenly-for:parts un- 

wn,’ 

Miss Agnex started. and changed; colour, a 
fact. which did. not escape the,sharp. eye of 
Herbert Conyers, 

“Do you know Madame. Menzies.?” heasked. 

“No, I do.not know anyone of thatname. It 
struck me as being rather a peculiar cognomen, 
that is all,” replied the companion, regaining 
her self-possession; 

« Have you ever been in: Paris ?” 

‘Neyer. I learnt my French,at a boarding 
sehooi at. Brighton,” said she. Adding, “Had I 
not best finish that tatting, Miss,Sutton? Two 
is company, you know, and three is none.” 

** As you.please,”’ answered. Viola, glad to) be 
alone with Herbert. 

Miss ew took. advantage of this permis- 
sion and tily ,quitted the room as, if ,she 
wished to avoid.any further cross-questioning, 

«How, strangely you look at Miss. Agnew, 
Bertie,” said. Viola. 

“Ido not like her. Sandford» had»heard of 
your engaging.her.. He knows.everything, these 
detective fellows always do,.and he advised me 
to be on my-guard, for.your.sake.”’ 

“ What monsense; she, is a good) little thing, 
and very attentive to me.” 

“It is.her duty to beso, amd shows that) she 
knows; her;place,, but.I am here -to protect you, 
and we-will not frighten ourselves: with shadows. 
| What a beautiful estate this is.” 





** Really, you dear,..quiet, sedate thing, who | 





“Is it not charming. I wander about.all day 
and never get tired, It is a paradise.” 

* How I long-to fish in that big lake. The 
fishes were. jumping upas I came along,” ex. 
claimed Herbert, who was an enthusiastic 
angler. 

**So you shall, dear. There is a room, dear, 
quite an arsenal, it is fullof guns and pistols 
and fishing tackle. Let me show you. Come and 
choose:a rod and line foryourself. You shall see 
what.a good hostess I can be ?” 

She rose gleefully toshow him the place where 
Lord Tarlington had kept, all his implements of 
the chase. 

‘« But I cannot leave you, dearest, so soon after 
my arrival. You will be jealous of the poor 
fisher,” he said. 

“I! Notatall. You will not/be.gone long, 
Bertie, and we shall have all the long evening 
together. We dine in the country at four, you 


know, 
Herhert allowed himself to be persuaded, for 
there-was,nothing he was.so fond of as fishing. 


He selected his:tackle and, ordered:a servant to 
get him some bait. He refused the offer of any 
attendanee.as he liked to fish alone. Fishing is 
a solitary sport, and as.a.rnle disciples of ‘Isaac 
Walton ;prefer to be by themselves. It was a 
lovely. morning. 

He.wished Viola good-bye,:promising not to 
beumore; than two hours, if the, sport:proved ever 
so good, and started across the park for: the 
great lake which he had heard was .well:pre- 
served-and full ;of fish; , Tae sun »was,shining 
brightly, the may was out on the hawthornsand 
thechestnuts were already covered witha wreath 
of feathery ;white. 

Whemhe reached the side of ithe lake he chose 
a. likely, spot-and began. to joint his:rod, whemhe 
found himself confronted ;by. a stranger, who 
had been:sitting almess: atchis:feet without:his 
noticing it. 

“ Who are you, sir ?” he demanded. 

Thestranger, who.was Lord Tarlington, but 
so effectually disguised as to be unrecognisable, 
even by one who knew. him well, regarded his 
interrogator superciliously, 


** I do not see,” he replied, “ that I am under 


any obligation to answer that question ?”’ 

“ This is ~private, property. and you: have.no 
right here,” 

“By what right do yon, order me. away,” 
asked his lordship. 

“I am a friend of theclady to whom. the 
property belongs,” answered Herbert. 

** Perhaps you are the-cur whom they: say-is 
going to,marry her for her money. A.nicefellow 
truly to.talk to a man.” 

Herbert was of a hasty.temper and .could»not 
bear this sneer. 

«“ By heaven:!”’ heexclaimed. ‘No one: sliall 
say that tome with: impunity. I amgoing to 
marry Miss Sutton, butt: moti-for her fortune. 
Retract your words or.take the consequence of 
a refusal ?” 

‘* L shall,not do anything of the sort.” 

“ Then I will first thrash yon: and afterwards 
throw. you! into the water, to. teach you 
civility ?” 

«I doubt ifiyou have: the ability to: do either 
one.or.the other,” said his ip. 

Herbert’s only reply to this.defiant speech 
was to raige,his:fist and strike.Lord Tarlington 
forcibly in the-face. His features were immedi- 
ately. stained with crimson,. and assumed. 
diabolical expression. 

“Confusion! ,A:blow !”’ he.eried. f 

The next moment he. plunged his hand in‘o 
his. breast. and: drew forth:a jlife,preserver, with 
which he aimed at Herbe:<’s head, striking him 
on the temple and causing him to stagger 
wildly, beating the air with his hands. 

“Take that/and that, rash fool,” he hissed 
through his set teeth, as he struck him againand 
again. 

Covered with blood, Herbert Conyers féll to 
the ground, uttering a deep groan, and lay 
motionless,; stretehed ont upon-his, back. rd 
Tarlington was about,.to hurry away, for be 
imagined that he had,killed him in his passi0?, 
but a sudden thought seemed.to strike him. 
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Kar cling down. on the growud he tore open 
his coat and felt in his breast pocket. His search 
yas rewarded by the disoevery of a paper, tied 
sith red tape. Hastily opening it, he cast his 
eyes over its pages. 

«The will! the wilt,"he criedin triumph. “I 
did not expect this. She has given it to him and 
he carries the precious document about with him. 
[ should have deemed no safe strong enough for 
its protection.” 

Hastily secreting the will about his person he 
darted under some trees and left the park by the 
most unfrequented path, so that he might 
encounter no. one. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SANDFORD MARRIED, 


Tur afternoon glided quickly away, but the 
fair mistress of Tarlington Hall did not take 
any,note of time. She was thinking of Herbert 
Conyers and her newly-found happiness—he 
was hers at‘last; he had‘come down to visit her 
at her own splendid mansion. 

How foolish she had been to fight against all 
this joy, which she might have had long ago if 
she had not been ‘so obstinate; but it had all 
come right-at- last; and, after all, everything is 
well that ends well. Soon she would be a blush- 
ing, bride, and instead of going through the 
world alone, unloving and unloved, she would 
have someone to look up to and respect. 

What was her fortune and possessions to. her 
when she had the man of-her: choice tosharé 
them with her? Absolutely. nothing, ‘She 
wished to give Herbert. everything ;. and,.in 
return for her .generosity, all. sherwanted; all 
she asked, was his. companionship.and_ his love. 
life was..beginning to:assumea rosieraspect 
than it had ever presented to her admiring 


gaze. 

She took. fierce pride and delight im living, 
because. she; had, something to live for, and it 
was with a proud, erect: bearing that she walked 
through her ancestral halls and gazed upon the 
portraits of -her, relations. who had shed lustre 
on thename.of Tarlington. 

Going. into her bedroom, she tried om dress 
after dress, to see which was the most becoming, 
forshe wanted to don one’s renal would please 
Herbert’s. eye, and make him.think her very 
beautiful. 

While thus engaged,.she was disturbed by the 
ary of Miss Agnew, who gazed admiringly 
upon a black satin skirt,.trimmed with white 
lace, which she had ;just put’on. 

“How.charming !” she exclaimed. ‘ Black 
becomes you so much.” 

“I.think)so, too,” replied -Viola,turning ‘half 
tound:.and. surveying: herself. in the -mirror. 
“Herbert always likes: black; he: says: it isso 
ladylike.’’ 

“Yes. It suits some people. Though.Ipre- 
fer dark-blue,’’: answered Miss Agnew. ‘‘ I.gene- 
rally wear black silk or cashmere,. because-it 

longer and.is cheaper. People in my;posi- 
tion cannot afford to come out in allthe colours 
of. the rain bows” 

“ Poverty-seems to distress you, Miss Agnew,” 
temarked Viola. ‘‘ When I was poor,as I:dare- 
say you have heard I once was, I did not mind 
it/so much, except. when. my stepmother: ill- 
weated me. 

“Yes, I have heard a great deal about you, it 
was: in. the papers,” replied the companion. 
“With regard to your question, I must confess 

to me poverty, though.no crime, is»very 
disagreeable. I would do almost anything for 
weney. It isso hard on women that-careers are 
hobopen to them as to men. What can wedo? 
€are helpless.’ 

“To a. certain.extent we are, until we get 
married,’ Viola said, her face suffusing itself 
With hlushes: 

‘Ah, that is where youare fortunate, Wedo 
not all marry the man'of: our’ cheice,” replied 
Miss A; gnew, with the bittertone shéoecasioually 
adopted. 

“Ah, that reminds me that I have Jeft my 





dear, Bertie all alone quite long enough,” ex- 
claimed Viola. ‘“ He is naughty to stay away 
from me such a while, especially after we have 
been separated for weeks. I will go to the lake 
and scold him.” 

“Shall I accompany you ?” 

“Tf you please. Hand me a laceishawl anda 
garden hat, let us make haste. It is sonice to 
have a little quarrel with one you love, just for 
the pleasure of making it up afte 

Miss Agnew assisted Viola tovattire herself, 
and putting a plain straw hat ee on 
her head, she was ready to accompany her. 
sun had gone down, and a slight mist was nro 
from the grass as they wended their: way.across 
the park. Thedeerlazilyseropped the grass or 
munched the young tender sheotsof fern which 
were springing up green andfeathery, 

“TI wonder where he is, and how many fish he! 
has caught,’’ observeddViiilazavho:took.a childish, 
interest in everythi 
ing that noone, 
self. 


b dosiftas+well asi 


tier bert did, ian 





Thisywas natmrdilfor, beitigthienafiin weed hus- 
band, he waswildether heroam#bijhis* 
magnified inthereyes:.  Witenthey reach 


confinesiof thedake they \sawtle trees that here 


and there its bantkey mirrowed im 
placid eye inwain senght 
figure of ry 

a Where iociiet” cri Vib im) bette ao 
* Perha anfkigome-backy 
ad anothermonsepw~hich ‘geoounts for cneanissingy 

im.’ 

“ Lookydlear Misst@intton; » said theeompzrion. 
“ There igeg) mazwugleapromt tive russ, perhaps:he 
can give ite somettiiéomeation. 

Viola thought so; \tods.ans. ve opiameprceshed 
the man whowas istoaek. enly 
she haltethidbruptiy: a - 
piercing shitiek, 

“Oh, heaven! ‘[tieiBeutie'!?; 

“ Berties-Lim 


of 






exclaimed: 
—where P” 


with blood. 





Vi lapeeeneeeasiies 
10lay 

on the dew-spangléd® grass= -comefirilly 
examined Herbert, who laid:still and motionless, 


but beatitifal as a statue. She got some water 
from the lake in her hands and dashed it in his 
pale face, hoping to revive him. 

The application of the cold -water'had the 
desired effect, for he opened his eyes and sighed 
déeply.. He had losta great deal of blood, but 
the effusion had ‘stopped after a time, of its own 
aceord. 

Had'the homorrage continued, he must a 
bled to death. As it was he felt very weak and 
extremely prostrated, yet. he was sensible 
enough to recognise Viola, and hesmiled faintly, 
ashe murmured in a feeble voice : 

= ~~. own. Where am I! What’has hap 


- Sow glad Iam youcanspeak, dear Herbert,” 
she replied: ‘It isnot'for me to tell what’ has 
taken place. I know nothing. You did not come, 
so'I:went in search of-you and thought yourwere 
dead ?” 

“Ah, yes. I-went'to fish. It iscoming back to 
me now. I remember having an altercation 
with a. man here. He struck me with a bludgeon. 
I:fell, and sinee then a@ll-is a blank.” 

He tried: to get‘up, raising himself on his 
elbow. 

** How my head aches,” he continued. ““But'T’ 
will:go' home and the doctor will give me some- 
thing of‘a strengthening nature.” 

He got’ up with difficulty and'reeled like-a 
drunken’man: 

‘eYou are not strong enough, dearest;” ex- 
claimed Viola; in great concern. “Bear upon 


ime.” 


Herbert: stretched out his hand. 











is this )-I—I am falling; the earth is giving; way 
beneath my feet ?” 

He made an effort to.keep his equilibrium, 
but failed. The dizziness came on again and he 
fell prostrate at herdeet,.a second time insen- 
sible. The fall cdused his:wounds to break! ous 
bleeding afresh, and sick at heart with horror, 
Viola busied herself in; tearing*up. the skirt of 
her dress.and binding up the hurts. 

if‘«wasea great relief whemthe men de- 
pce Sane Agnew came upon the scene, 
bearinguai@or which they had-hastily torn from 
its*hinges. On this oe Placed the body and 
conveyed it tosthiediall, wheregthianks to a ready 
messenger adiiiaxquick horse, a doctor was 
already yin swatitiney. 

‘The latter’ Had the sufferer conveyed to: bed, 
autkaditer déesting/piswounds, said that he feared 
(theveewassconousdion of tthe:brain. Hedid not 
paticipate.a’ fatal termination 





wong —_ end for: ‘fearrot exciting him 
ae him once 





Weforeihie quitted 
ottoman herown 


that the wreteh who 
thad-so ba ‘asseulted Conyensy had (left 
him for ‘ieadvand thewmost effecttalway of 
injuring her wastovettaekther throughithe man 
she loved. 
Being absolutely fitiendless, she resolved to 
write to Sandford Newton andiso far trespass 
on his good natureéjaseboyask himto. comemdown 





tothe Hall/ He hadishownethatijhe hadssome 
estimable points im hisy@hakacterand thatirtime 
amdiexperience of pesca near @ured iim of 
manyifaults incid 
Shevoffered to himdor anyhaoss 
heatiight. sustain imi) re putting: the 
0! a. the. delicate ing him to 
"| actiamgmivate, detective: “bel if, athany 
8 chose to 4  Mingartscame 


aie had fast gor married and was anxious 
to go somewhere in the country for a few weeks 
to spend the honeymoon. 

He added that he would take the liberty of 
pwr: his wife'to Viola, feeeling/sure that. 
she would have no objection, as the lady was an 
old friend of hers: ‘Phis-puzzled Viola very 
much and she waited impatiently for their 
arrival, wondering’ what sort*of * girl had fallen 
im love-with Sandford, who ‘had. been so unfor- 
tunate in‘his matrimonial ventures, having been 
refused by so many’ eligible young ladies: 

When Miss Agnew heard from’ Viola’ that a. 
detective was coming to’tesideat the Hall, she 
laughed at ‘her -fears,‘telling- -her-that it was an 
unnecessary expense, and advising her to send 
him away again; ‘for shewas) afraid it would 
interfere with herown plans. “But Viola was 
firm 

She felt that. she could rely upon, Sandford, 
and:should. experience more ‘peace of: mind:if:he 
were inthe -house., He arrived; by an early 
train.from London.: .The) carriage: was sent to 
meet: himvand she:received:him:andjhis wife in 
the hall. The lady wore a thick veil, throngh 
which .it was:impossibletorecognise, her features. 
Standing stiff.and erect she.waited for an intro- 


duction. 
(To be Continueds) 








An exhibition and market of machinery, 
implements, and material used or sold. by 
printers, stationers, paper-makers, and kindred 
traders, is to'be held atthe Agricultural-hall,-on 





« Where-aresyou?” he asked, “ I'cannot see’ 
you, my pet. Amist swims beforemy eyes. What 


Monday, July: 5th, .and -five- following. days, 
under the patronage ofthe Lord Mayor. 
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PAYING THE PENALTY. 
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Tux night was a wild one to be abroad in, 
with blinding gusts of snow and sleet driving 
from the north-east, and Dr. Cyril Jerome was 
quite startled to see a woman burst uncere- 
moniously into his office. Shewas out of breath 
with haste or excitement, and her eyes shone 
strangely under their grizzled overhanging 
brows. 

“Come!” she panted, seizing him eagerly by 
the arm. “My mistress is dying! Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake, come quickly.” 

Though young in his profession, Dr. Jerome 
was not unaccustomed to these sudden calls. 
Ina moment he had drawn on his coat and hat, 
and was ready to follow her. She seemed in- 
different to the storm, though it drove full in 
her face. 

Hurrying on with feverish rapidity, she at 
length paused before a large, handsome house, 
and opened the street-door with a night-key. 
Dr. Jerome found himself in a spacious, well- 
lighted hall. The woman hastily threw off her 
dripping outer garments,and motioned hercom- 
panion to do the same. 

“ My mistress is upstairs,” she said, almost in 
a whisper. ‘ Do not lose a moment.” 

The yielding velvet scarcely made a sound 
under their feet. On gaining the landing above, 
the woman turned auickly to the right and 





paused at a door that stood slightly ajar. A 
young girl, evidently a servant, stood there, 

th hands resting upon her heart. Dr. 
Jerome’s strange guide drew back, trembling 
visibly. 

“Oh, Lizzie!’ she cried out. “Is my lady 
worse ?” 

“ Worse? She is dead!” 

A terrible cry broke from the woman’s lips. 

“Dead! Then may Heaven forgive her 
murderers—I hever will.” 

It was a beautiful room, all lace and velvet 
and handsomg upholstery. The woman stag- 
gered forward a few steps, and flung herself 
beside the couch. The rigid outlines of a 
human form could be seen under the silken 
coverlet. 

“Oh, Miss Eloise, I would have died to save 
rou.” 

Then came a stormy burst of sobs. Dr. 
Jerome drew nearer, vaguely troubled and un- 
easy. The next instant he beheld a picture that 
remained vividly in his memory for many along 
day thereafter. 

On the couch lay a young and beautiful girl. 
At first sight she looked like a figure carved in 
marble, white, still, cold, and inexpressibly 
lovely. Ringlets of brown hair floated over the 
pillow, and long curling locks swept the waxen 
cheeks. Her delicate lips wore a shadowy smile, 
at once touching and bewildering. 

‘Is there no hope?” said the woman, sud- 
denly looking up. “Is my mistress really 
dead ?” 





——= 


Without waiting for an answer, she flon 
back the covers with a quick, fierce gesture, 
and laid her hand on the girl’s heart. As she 
did so a change swept over her expressive face, 

**Good heavens!” she shrieked. “ There jg 
life here—life, life!’ and she fell back almost 
fainting with excitement. 

It was even so. Dr. Jerome himself distin. 
guished a faint, fluttering throb that gave eyj. 
dence all the functions of life had not been gus. 
pended. But was there sufficient vitality upoa 
which to build a single hope ? 

“Save her! You must,” cried the woman, 
«It is so terrible for her to perish like this.” 

“T willdo what I can. But you must not 
count upon the result.” 

It was no time to ask questions. Nothing 
short cf immediate action would avail. Dr, 
Jerome glanced hastily over the array of medi- 
cine bottles on the table, and instantly made 
up his mind to a somewhat hazardous -experi- 
ment. 

“ Prepare a hot bath of mustard water,” he 
said, “and have the facilities at hand for 
gradually raising its temperature to almost a 
boiling heat. In no other way can the circuls. 
tion be restored.” 

His order was quickly obeyed. A loose dregs 
ing-gown was thrown round the patient, andshe 
was lifted by the two servants and plunged into 
the bath that had been so hastily prepared. A 
short interval of suspense followed. Slowly 
slight tinge of colour stole into the girl’s waxen 
cheeks, The beating of her heart quickened 
perceptibly. 

“Will she live?” breathed the woman, 
anxiously, observant of every sign. 

“ Wait. I cannot tell.” 

He forced stimulants between her teeth, had 
the temperature of the bath increased, and 
watched the result with the interest a true 
physician always feels in the welfare of his 
patients. Soon her pulse grew stronger, she 


began to breathe heavily and painfully. With © 


every changing symptom he gathered fresh 
h 


ope. 

Pocegntiy he had her restored to bed, and 
rubbed vigorously by the two attendants, A 
fluttering sigh heaved her bosom, and at 
length she opened her eyes and said, in a weak 
voice : 

« Have I been ill?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Jerome answered. ‘“ But you are 
better now. Don’t be alarmed.” 

The older woman uttered a suppressed cry. 
Tears were running down her cheeks like rain. 
She had lost all control over herself. 

“ Heaven be praised!” she ejaculated. “It 
is too great happiness to hear you speak again, 
Mias Eloise.” 

The sick girl turned her head on the pillow. 

«Ts it you, Mrs. Burt ? You are my friend— 
I am glad to have you near.” A 

Then she closed her eyes and fell back as if 
exhausted. ‘ 

« Where is Eugene?” she said, presently, in 
a thick voice. ‘Is my husband here?” 

Husband! Dr. Jerome stared. He thought 
the girl’s brain must be bewildered. 

“He was calied away,” Mrs. Burt answered. 
“But he will soon be back again. Hush, 
darling, do not talk any more. It is too exhaust- 
in »”» 


She moved slowly away from the couch. Dr. 
Jerome followed. He felt himself groping in the 
midst of a deepening mystery. " 

“hat child is not married. It cannot be, 
he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Burt nodded, giving him a glance that 
was at once penetrating and imploring. 

“ She has been a wife for nearly a year. But 
to me she is Miss Eloise still, the child I helped 
to nurse.” : 

“ Why is not her husband with her at a time 
like thia ?” 

“ He will be here soon enough,” the womat 
answered, between her teeth. “I'd keep him 
away for ever if I could.” 

« What do you mean ?” 

A quick shudder ran through her frame. 

«I cannot explain, it would not be wise. But 
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ob, sir, don’t desert my mistress! You have 
brought her back to life, and now you must see 
that no harm befalls her. Heaven must have 
sent me toyou to-night. I felt it was our only 

0 see 

“ How long has your mistress been ill ?” 

“For weeks. It has seemed like a slow de- 
cline. But she grew suddenly worse this after- 
noon. The regular physician left her at dark, 
he said he could do no more. Oh, sir, it seemed 
horrible to give her up coolly. And yet I was 
glad to have him go. I never trusted him. 
When the paroxysms came on, I left Lizzie in 
charge, and came for you. Heaven be praised 

t ” 


At this instant the door-bellrung. Mrs. Burt 
broke off abruptly, a startled expression on her 
face. 

“It is my master, Eugene Luttrel,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“Hewas awayon business. Thedoctor 
sent him a despatch late in theafternoon. And 
now he is here.” 

Her voice had a strange sound. She was 
trembling with dread and apprehension. Sud- 
denly she seized Dr. Jerome’s arm and eagerly 
added : 

* Promise me one thing—that you will not for- 
sake my mistress while she is so ill. They will 
do their best to get rid of you. But don’t mind 


them. She is lost if you give her up, lost for | f: 


ever !”” 

There was something singularly impressive in 
the woman’s looks and manner. What did she 
mean? Dr, Jerome felt a cold chill of horror 
creep round his heart. 

“ Promise me,” she repeated, feverishly. 

He could no longer resist. 

“I do promise,” he said, speaking the words 
with unwitting solemnity. 

Vhere was another peal at the bell. This time 
avery impatient one, and she hurried away with- 
ont a word. After a moment’s hesitation, he 
turned and followed. 

Just as he reached the landing, a tall, hand- 
some man, with a dark and somewhat sinister- 
looking face, was ushered into the lower hall. 
Dr. Jerome leaned over the baluster, staring 
and listening. 

“Eloise? How is she ?” the man demanded, 
in hoarse but eager accents. “Tell me the worst 
—Ican bear it.” 

“She lives,” Mrs. Burt briefly answered. 

He stared, and muttered something under 
his breath. Was he disappointed at the news 
he heard ? 

“T had a message from Dr. Artless,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘He told me to hasten home— 
that my wife would not live the night out.” 

“ She has rallied,” the woman answered, still 
speaking with cold brevity. 

“ Rallied? Impossible !” 

The tone was enough to freeze one’s blood. 
Dr. Jerome heard no more, however. At this 
instant a slight rustling sound caught his ear, 
and a lady came with a soft gliding step down 
the corridor at his left. She was dark, beauti- 
ful, majestic. 

She had almost reached Dr. Jerome’s side be- 
fore her glance fell on his motionless figure. 
She drew back pale and startled, an indefinable 
expression creeping over her perfect face, as she 
demanded, breathlessly : 

“Who are you? What are you doing here?” 

“Iwas summoned to attend the lady who is 
ill,” he replied. ‘I am a physician.” 

Eugene Luttrel and Mrs. Burt came up the 
stairs in season to hear both question and answer. 
The former seemed surprised and excited, and 
darted an angry look at the servant. 

“My mistress was growing worse every mi- 
nate,” Mrs. Burt said, sullenly. ‘I could not 
sit tamely down and see her die.” 

“It was you who took the liberty to call in 
this man ?” 

i Y es.” 


“Idiot! You might at least have sent for the 
Physician who has the case in charge.” 
The woman disdained to reply. Turnin 
silently, she made her way to the sick-room, an 
the others followed. There was a slight move- 





ment on the couch as they entered, and Eloise 
held out her hand with a little cry. 

* Eugene!” 

The man went forward rather reluctantly, and 
touched his lips to her forehead. 

** You are better,” he said ; “so much better 
than I expected to find you.” 

“Yes. I feel myself growing stronger every 


— Oh, Eugene, I did not want to 
ie ! 


of medicine had been left. Right before him, 
just across the couch, a large mirror reflected 
all the opposite side of the room. The table 
stood close by a curtained arch that evidently 
communicated with a room beyond. 

Suddenly he observed a slight rustling move- 
ment of the curtain, and slowly a white; jewelled 
hand—a woman’s hand—was thrust from the 
folds, dropped something like a fine powder 
into the nearest glass, and was stealthily with- 

wn. 


The pathos in her tone might have melted a | dra 


heart of adamant, but Eugene Luttrel only 
looked round the room with a tigerish gleam in 
his handsome eyes. > 

“You have wrought a miracle, doctor,” he 
said. “Pray tell me how you accomplished 
it?” 

Smooth as was the tone, Dr, Jerome detected 
a hidden sneer behind it. 

‘3 The remedies employed were very simple 
ones.” 

** Will my wife live ?” 

‘*T hope for the best.” 


Eugene’s eyes met those of the lady in a fur- | grate 


tive glance. 

“You hear, Juanita?” he said, quickly. “We 
have been uselessly alarmed, it seems. The 
good doctor thinks Eloise will recover.” 

A deathly pallor overspread the woman’s 


ace. 

“Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed, trying to 
control herself. “It is like welcoming one 
back from the grave.” 

Dr. Jerome thought her tone lacked sincerity. 
Did she secretly regret the turn for the better 
the case had taken ? 

“T shall remain with my patient through the 
night,” he said, abruptly seating himself be- 
side the couch. “It will not be safe to leave 
her.” 

He laid an involuntary emphasis on the word 
“safe” that caused the woman to look at him 
curiously. 

“It is not necessary,” she said. “‘ The regular 
physician can be called in. He has treated Mrs. 
Luttrel for some time, and understands her 
case better than a’ stranger. Is it not so, 
Eugene ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It would hardly be 
courteous. to dismiss Dr. Artless at this late 
dag. s08 give the case into other hands.” 

r. Jerome felt himself tremble with excite- 
ment. Would the pair persist in depriving the 
poor, dying victim of her last chance of life ? 

‘Of course, you can do as you like to- 
morrow,” he said, quickly. ‘But this lady’s 
life is in the balance—I have helped her already 
—and she may relapse into her former condi- 
tion if you compel me to leave her to-night.” 

Mr. Luttrel looked annoyed. A slight flush 
rose to his forehead, but. before he. could speak 
the sick girl suddenly opened her eyes and said, 
slowly : 

* Please, Eugene, let the man remain. [I like 
him so much better than I do Dr. Artless. He 
has done me good—put new life into my veins, 
as it were. But for him I must have died.” 

** Of course it shall be as you wish, darling. 
Pray do not excite yourself.” 

“Thank you.” 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Jerome was_ left 
alone with his patient. He waited until she 
seemed to sleep, then approached the table on 
which stood the medicines prescribed by his 
predecessor and slowly examined the bottles 
and glasses one by one. 

Nothing was wrong with them so far as he 
could discover. They were mostly stimulants, 
and of the sort any regular physician would 
prescribe in a case of extreme debility. Never- 
theless, he gathered all the medicines up, 
emptied the glasses into the grate, and prepared 
a few simple remedies of his own. 

Afterwards he threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and for some time closely watched his 
patient. She continued to sleep, her breathing 
becoming more even and regular every moment. 
It was wonderful what a change a few short 
hours had made in her condition. 

In the position he had taken, Dr. Jerome’s 
back was towards the table where the glasses 





The whole startling scene had been perfectly 
reproduced in the mirror. Dr. Jerome sat as if 
spell-bound, a cold chill creeping round his 
heart. There could be no doubt as to the signi- 
ficance of what he had beheld. 

*‘ This is horrible!’ he muttered, rousing him: 
self at length. ‘They would murder the poor 
young thing before my eyes.” 

Rising precipitately, he seized the glass 
which was half filled with a composing draught 
that had been prepared only a few minutes be- 
fore, and flung it after the others in the open 


He scarcely knew how the night wore on 
afterwards. It seemed like a dream: With 
the first glimpse of dawn Mrs. Burt came glid- 
ing silently into the room. She stood beside 
the couch and eagerly looked at her young 
mistress a moment before speaking. 

“She is better; there is more colour in her 
face, and she sleeps serenely,” the woman said, 
then. “Oh, sir, may Heaven reward you for 
saving the life of this poor innccent. It is like 
a miracle.” 

Dr. Jerome drew nearer. 

“TI have brought my. patient through a 
terrible crisis,” he said. ‘* Now her future rests 
in your hands rather than in mine.” 

** How 2” 

«You can be constantly near to watch over 
her, and I am denied that privilege.” 

Their eyes met for a moment. Mrs. Burt 
shuddered convulsively. 

‘«T know what you mean,” she said, trembling. 
«T will not pretend I do not. The same horrible 
suspicion has crossed your mind that I have 
carried in mine for days and days. Oh, it is 
dreadful !” 

** What can be done?” 

“T know tot. I have’ studied the problem 
again andagain. The mere thought of what is 
going on drives me wild sometimes. But Iam 
helpless—powerless. Of what use would it be 
to accuse the guilty? I can prove nothing. 
Who would believe me ?” 

Dr. Jerome thought of the proof that had 
passed through his own hands, and been reck- 
lessly thrown away. Ah, why had he not kept 
the glass Mrs. Luttrel’s enemies had tampered 
with so boldly ? 

«We must have time to consider,” he said, 
after a brief pause. The fitting course is sure 
to suggest itself. Meanwhile keep a close watch 
over your mistress, and above. all see that no- 
thing passes her lips that can by any possibility 
have been meddled with.” 

“You can trust me, sir. I did what I could 
before, but, it was impossible to ure of the 
medicine the doctor gave. Sometimes he ad- 
ministered it. himself, sometimes it was Miss 
Juanita. They managed everything between 
them. Besides, I only suspected something 
wrong, you know, and——” 

«This lady you call Miss Juanita—who is 
she ?” the doctor interrupted. 

« Juanita Diaz. She is of Spanish descent 
on her father’s side; her mother was a Luttrel. 
She came here from Cuba some five or six 
months ago; she is master’s cousin at the 
second remove, I believe.” 

« She has taken up her abode here ?”’ 

« Yes,” the woman answered, ‘wringing her 
hands. “Oh, sir, it was a sad day that brought 
that Delilah toour happy home. She was poor 
and friendless—my master could do no less than 
take her in. He has been her slave almost from 
the first. Would she had never crossed this 
threshold.” 

There was no opportunity to say more. At 
this moment Eugene Luttrel himself entered 
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the chamber. He looked pale and anxious as | wasmo one else togo. It was only a ruse to get | refuse--me, I have suffered so much during the 


he bent.over.his wife, and Dr. Jerome could not 
help. mentally quetying.how far he was .guilty 
for what had occurred. 

It was considerably, later before Juanita Diaz 
made her'appearance. By that time Hloise was 
wideawake, She cinng:helplessly to her thus- 
band’s band, as though half afraid to letchim go. 
Juanita’s brow contracted at the sight, but. she 
soon.cantzrolled-herself. 

* How bright and well you are looking’this 
morning, ‘Bloise;’ she exclaimed, advancing 
with a dagszling smile. ‘The good physician 
here has wro' wonders. He must be quiten 
magician.” 

** So he is,” returned’the*poor child. <“I°will 
have no one élse hereafter. Dr.’ Artless*could 
not have helped mie so'soon.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

Dr. Jerome saw her black’ eyes send‘a swift 
glance toward the table where ‘the medicine 
stood. She missed the glass’that was:gone, and 
noticed its fragments in the*grate, buts slight 
contraction of the muscles about her mouth was 
the only sign of any a hension she may have 
felt. hen Dr. Jerome rose +o’ depart; 
ogee Juanita followed’ him-into'thecorri+ 
you 


‘*Youare t paynoattention tothe preference 
Mrs. Luttrel has expressed for “your services,” 
she said, ina rather nervous “tone of voice. 
“The child does not know’her own mind 
—this'iliness‘has-quite-upset"her: It is better 
that Dr. Artless-should attend her-+hereafter as: 
before.” 

“Very well. WhertMis/Duttrel ‘herself dis- 
misses me I will cease to‘come.” 


The woman gave him an‘an look: 

** Consider thie's diouieest,”’ she eakd. 

“T decline to doso. The case is a peculiar‘one 
—it has'greatly interested me. I do‘not think, 
it could be safely given’ into the hantis of the 
physician you have mentioned.” 

He spoke the words deliberately, looking ‘her 
straight in thefaee. <A*lurid ‘light’ flasred from 
her eyes, butshe turned away without making 
any response. His quiet determination had in- 
timidated hera little. 

Other efforts were made subsequently’ to 
rid of Dr. Jerome, though’ without’success. He 
went every day’to see his‘patient, often’ remain- 
ing for’hours, that Mrs. Burt might seek meeded 


rest. One orthe other remained constantly*in'| You 


the sick'room. 

Eloise’s reedverywas exceedingly rapid. Ina’ 
week’s time she was able ‘to sit ‘wp,and’ even 
move about the room: There was’ somethin 
even ‘pathetic in: the way she ‘dung to - Dr. 
Jerome. Any reference to his @istnigsal’ well-! 
nigh sent’ her‘into convulsions. He hatl-saved’ 
her life, and she seemed to think ‘that‘he® still’ 
stoed between her and the grave. 

Itvwasveven’ so. ‘Nothing ‘but’ his constant’ 
care and watchfulness, Mrs. Bort’s un 
wearied efforts; preserved her froma ‘violent’ 
death atthe bands-of her enemies. As the days 
wore on Dr. Jerome kept a ‘covert-watth , 
Mr, Luttrel‘and Jnanita Diz. Therecould be 
no doubt but'the two-were completely infatuated’ 
with each other. It was not’ so-easy to deter- 
mine, however, how far the husband was culpa- 
ble for the attempt upon the life of his wife. - 

Daring’all this: while Dr. Jerome’ was con- 


stantly pursued by a nervous anxiety coneern-'| sympt 


ing his’ patient’s: safety. At amy moment’ the 
attempt to poison her might be resumed, this 
time-with drugsthat were speedy and sure in 
their effect. 

What should ‘he do under the cireunrstances'?” 
Denounce the would+be murderess, and have her’ 
withdrawn from their protection? At’ last a 


me out of the way—I know, I ‘feel it. Oh, sir, 
go on, go quickly, and save my mistress,or the 
wretches will take advantage of thisopportunity 
to kill her!” 

The samefear struck aisudden chill to the 
doctor’s heart. 

"Et was'wrong to ‘leave ‘her, even for a mo- 
ment?’ 

** Master was there—he, too, bade me.” 


ere'was'no time to'saymore. Dr. Jerome | 


Tanvon hastily, entered’ the Luttrel residence, 
andewent ‘upstairs*unarmounced. The door of 
the sick-room stood ajar, and, hearing the sound 
of' voises' within, he: paused almost involuntarily 
to listen. 

“Juanita has sent you up some gruel, my 
dear;” Eugene Luttrel was: saying, <coax- 
ingly. “She prepared ‘it ‘with her own hands, 
and declares it is delicions. Try it, and ‘see for 
yourself.” 

“Tam not hungry,” Eléise answered. 

‘No matter. You musteat, or you will mever 
get:strong, Taste the gruel!” 

Dr. Jerome would have sprung forward and 
dashed tothe ground the:bow!l Mr. Luttrel held, 
but there was no. necessity, Tloise satin an 
easy-chair, mearthe window, ‘in*the directrange 
ofthis:vision. Hesaw her put up one hand to 
push the bowl away, and drop her head wearily 

the cushions. 


‘ Patiit-on‘the table,” she said. 
like eating by-and-bye.” 
Mr. Luttrel obeyed, and, after’ ing a 
moment longer, -left ‘the room by the drapet 
archway. Dr. Jerome only waited to’be sure he 
we ae —, «went in hurriedly. He 
Eloise looking” paler’ than usual, and a 

little frightened: 
Withon saying a word he took a clean pbhial 


«T'may feel 


frony the table, ‘filled it with gruel from the 
bowl, and placed in his breast- 
pocket. Eloise wate every movement’with 
dilating eyes. 


“Why did you do'that ?’ she demanded; in-a 


: whisper. 


Should he tell her’? He looked at the pretty, 


helpless young creature, a strange pity ‘im his 


gaze. as she’ strong enough’ to’ bear’ the 
revelations it was in ‘his power to make: 

“You cam tell me,” she said, reading the ex- 

ofihisfaee. “I am‘not the-weak child 
thinks me.” : 
He went nearer and sat down beside her. 

“ Twill tell you, Mrs/Luttrél. It is, perhaps, 
my duty. But you must nerve yourself to‘hear 
something very distressing.” 

‘Lam prepared for it,” she'said, very low. 

“ Is'it-possi ble’ that’ you ‘know: already ?” ‘he 
gasped, struck by a sudden conviction 


She covered her face with her hands and kept’ 


it hidden ‘for several seconds. 


“T have not been blind to what is goimg’on* 


about me,” ‘she ‘said, at'length. ‘I tried to be, 
but it-was of nouse. Lsaw too many things’to 
excite doubt and distrust. ‘ButI‘have'kept my 
apprehensions to myself.” - 

she had. Dr. Jerome-could but’ mervel 
at her self-command. He had never for one 
moment dreamed that she had grown sus- 
(picious.of the guilty drama that was being 


enacted. 
« My: illmess ‘has developed 


considering them thoroughly after being saved, 
through your efforts, from’an untimely death. 
‘You can speak without disguise,” 

Dr. Jerome. kept hisveyesfixed intently on her 
face. ‘ 
“Do youtknow what I intend to:do with 
this?” he said, tapping the’ pocket that:held the 


little incidént decided his course. @ne morning, | Phial. 


while on tire way.to visit his,patient, he almost 
stumbled against. Mrs..Burt, who was hurrying: 
blindly along the street. 

“Is it you ?” she exclaimed, drawing. a. quick: 
breath as.she.reeognised him. eee 


“ Wibat has happened?” he inquired, taking: 


alarm at once. 
tress?” 


“ Why have you left youriais- 


“‘ Miss Juanita seat.me on.an-errand.. There, 





« You mean to ascertainaf the'gruel has been 
tampered with.” 

«Bxactly.. L shall take it.to. an-amalytic 
\chemist,-and get his: opinion. 

Eloise shuddered. 

**Letrme goowith you,” she said, rising sud- 
denly, with both:hands held'to her heart. ‘I 
am.strong enough, you can call a close: carriage. 
\Quiek\!.we must not lose a moment, Ob, don't 


‘ft! 


‘to see her made comfortable. 


many ‘peculiar’ 
oms,” she went/on, “and T conld’not' hélp’ 





last few weeks! The horror of «my doubts jis 
killing. me, I cannot endurefurther suspense, 
I cannot!” 

She stood before him with such an eagérdeok 
of pleading*on her face asthe could’ not: with. 
stand. . A:crisis had-come, why seek to stem the 
current!? 

*« Tt shallbe as you wish,” he said, snatchi 
a shawl frem one of the chairs ant folding it 
around ‘her. ‘You have:a right ‘to*know the 
worst.” 

He ‘had to go only a few steps from the door 
to secure a carriage. No one saw them leave 
the house, and ina very few moments they stood 
in the anarenge: 4 of.a well-known .chemist in 
another street.. The analysis-was made imme- 
diately, and its result announced. 

“ The gruel contains a deadly butilittle 
known, though often used in Cuba,” the chemist 
said. “A very smal! quantity of this mixture, 
if taken.into the stomach, would be sufficient. to 

uce death.” 

Eloise heard all without. shrinking. Not 
until she was in the carriage again, alone with 
Dr, Jerome, did she give expression to her 
anguish. 

“ He~my husband—must have known,” she 
cried, then. “How could he beso. cruel!” 


Dr.Jerome made no attempt to comfort her. , 


After the force of her anguish had been spent 
he took her hand and said, kindly : 

There is no longer anything to. conceal. 
You ‘know the full extent of the danger that 
has menaced you. Will you go back to * sa 
ruined home and fall a victim to 
wretches.?”’ 

“Where else can I ‘go ?”” 

“ Have you no friends ?” 

“Not one. to whom.I could apply. in such an 


emergency.” 


Dr. Jerome reflected a moment,.then said: 

** My mother lives in another part of thé city. 
I -willtake you‘to ‘her if you. wish. She would 
gladly receive you, and Mrs. Burt could join you 

ere.” 


The poor thing seemed to have no mind of her 


iown. She was utterly overwhélmed,. and 


could only wring her hands and sob, under her 
breath : 


“He wanted me out of the way. He helped 
along that wicked woman’s purpose. .How dread- 
Oh, Eugene, Eugene !”” 

Compelled to exercise ‘his own judgment in 
the vase, Dr. Jerome drove at once to his mother’s 
residence. She was a. good, tender-hearted 
woman, atid he had only to say that Eloise was 
a patient in great trouble. to insure eare and 
sympathy. 

All the remainder of that day Eloise lay ino 
darkened chamber, weak, ill, and hysterical, 


iwith ‘Mis. Jerome watching as tenderly as an 


own mother by her bedside. The ordeal through 


which she had’ passed had left her utterly ex- 
\hausted. 


Dr. Jerome had only remained long enough 
It was with 
some secret. misgivings that.he returned to his 
office: No one could foresee the course Eugene 
Luttrel was likely to pursue under the circum- 
stances. 

“Of course he will suspect the part T have 
played'in his wife’s disappearance,’” the young 
doctor:said to himself ; “ he may‘be very violent. 
I must be prepared ‘for anything.” 

Mr. Luttrel did not make his: appearance 
until.the next day, however. Tien: he strode 
into the office looking so haggard and:pale 
that Dr. Jerome-felt a momentary: pity for the 


man. 

“ Bloise —:where is she?” he: hoarsely de- 
manded. 

As there was no immediate reply, he caught 
the doctor fiercely by the arm, adding: 

“TI know it was you who advised her to go 
away. You feared that Juanita or I would 
murder ber. It has been palpable to us ‘both 
for some time that you were suspicious of us. 

“ And with reason,” Dr. Jerome calutly said. 

The:man uttered a stifled ery. 

“ Whatever »has/ been: the. case in the’ past 
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there is no longer any cause for apprehension. 
I have been.a blind idiot, but I am awake-now. 
What 1a loathsome creature I. must appear’ in 
the eyes of Eloise. May Heaven forgive me! 
Take me to her‘at once; that I may go down 
on;my: knees.and implore her pardon.” 

He struck his hands sharply together. There 
could be no doubtrof his sincerity ; remorse and 
contrition were'written in every line of his hag- 

face. 

“Do. not hesitate,’ he resumed, with a 
ghastly laugh. “The house’ is rid of «that 
wicked woman, otherwise I should not be here. 
I shall never.see her again.” 

Dr. Jerome could only yield.to the force:of 
cirenmstarces. Two hours later he was back 
again at his mother’s house, and had ushered 
Eugene Luttrel.into the drawing-room. 

“‘Remain‘here,” he.briefly.said. ‘‘ I will pre- 
pare-your wife to receive you.” 

He closed’ the’ door, and’ passed’ on to the 
family room beyond. Eloise stood facing him 
as he entered, one hand quae taghtly. to. her 
side. She was pallid and trembling, and leaned 
heavily upon: Mrs. Jerome, who stood ‘beside 
her. 

“Eugene is here?” she said, in an eager 
whisper. “I.heard his step;.he has come for 
me.” 

“Yes. “Will you see him ?” 

A look was her only.anuswer. Dr. Jeromeled 
her to the drawing-room door, and waited’ until 
she bad passed within, He heard a long, 
agonising cry, then all was still. 





* * * ad * 


Dr. Jerome was; not surprised to see Eloise 
emerge from the drawing-room a half hour 
later leaning’ upon her husband’s arm. She 
lookedpale, but determined. He knew before 
a single word had passed between them. that 
her mind was made up to her future course. 

“Eugene wishes me .to' go home with him,” 
she said, her sweet voice. trembling a little, 
“and. I have comsented. Hevis full of ‘remorse 
for what has occurred. My place is by his side, 


that I may comfort and‘encourage him. All has; 


been forgiven; I believe.he will live true.to me 
hereafter.” 

Dr. Jerome felt secret misgivings, ‘but: it was 
not for him to interpose. After all, the man’s 
shallow:and faithless nature might be, purified 
by this good woman’s constancy. Whatever 
nobility was.in it .must,.necessarily. be drawn 
out. 

“Her life will, at least, be safe,” he said to 


himself. “‘ Now that’ all is known, neither Mr. 
Luttrel nor Juanita will dare tamper with.that. 
again.” 

He 


ssed a restless, feverish day, however, 
and when;night fell -his nervousness ‘to 
increase. Instead of leaving his office at the 
usual hour, he remained there long after mid- 
night, pacing the floor with uneven steps. Just 
as the city clecks. were: striking’ two, someone 
burst;)unceremoniously in at the-door. Tt was 
Mrs. Burt, barehéaded and breathless, her whole 
face contorted with .wildest terror. 

* Come, come!” she panted, seizing his arm. 
“You are wanted. Murder.has been done !” 

Dr. Jerome’s heart seemed to stand still. He 
had not the strength for a single word. He 
followed the woman into the street, trembling 
like-‘one in an ague fit. 

“Poor Eloise,” he thought. ‘Has it come 
tothis? What an idiot I was to suffer her to 
return to that badl’man’s protection.” 

When he came up to the Luttrel mansion.a 
knot of policemen was gathered about the door. 
He hurried past and.-went upstairs to the 
chamber he had visited so frequently during 
Eloise’s iliness. Here were more men, and the 
glare of light well-nigh blinded him. As he 
stood hesitating on the-threshold, a sudden cry 
Sounded within the room, and a girlish figure 
tottered forward. 

“Oh, Dr. Jerome! You are here. Thank 

eaven, I needa friend ‘so much!” 

It was Eloise herself. While he still stood 
staring at her in utter bewilderment, the poor 
thing suddenly stretched out her arms and fell 





insensible at. his feet... Some minutes elapsed. 
before he. could. be made to comprehend. the 
truth that it was Eugene Luttrel, and not 
Eloise, who had been murdered: 

The-whole story of ‘that dreadful night was 
never known, though some, very) harrowing de- 
tails came tolight. It ap that ‘the mur- 
dered man, impelled by some secret uneasiness, 
perhaps, had insisted that Eloise should occupy 
a room in another part of the house, where Mrs. 
Burt could remainiwith her, and ‘he had deeided 
to sleep ‘himself: in the chamber that had-once 
been his wife’s. 

Shortly after midnight the little. household 
had been awakened by a blood-curdling cry, and 
on repairing to the room where Mr: Luttrel:had 
elected'to‘pass the night; found ‘the unfortunate 
man gasping his last, with a dagger driven into 
his heart. 


“ It is her work+Juanita’s,”’ he faintly’ said. 
*T am fitly punished... ‘The blow was intended 
for Eloise.” 

He never spoke again. On going below the 

found’ thes oor wide open, and 
the print of a woman’s shoe on the stairs. The 
explanation seemed perfectly clear.. .Jaanita 
had somehow .possessed: herself of. the» door- 
key, and maddened and d at being 
drizen‘forth to,make room for the wife whose 
place she had so. wickedly..schemed to: usurp, 
the wretched creature had stolen back in the 
still night-time, with:the-fell:purpose of destroy- 
ing her rival with a single blow. 

Unaware of:the:change that had been made, 
the unhappy woman had unwittingly murdered 
the man she loved. What anguish she suffered 
on diseovering'the mistake*no one ever knew. 
She fled, and her subsequent fate is involved in 
mystery. , 

Heaven is just, however, and some terrible 
retribution may have overtaken her as well as 
her unwitting victim. Dr. Jerome could; only 
conjecture how far Hugene Luttrel himself had 
been guilty in the attempts to poison. Eloise. 
The grave holds its secrets well, and this one 
will never be revealed. It is better so. 


Two years have elapsed since that night of 
horror. Eloise .is now the happy wife of Dr. 
Jerome, but she. never.recalls the dreadful ex- 
perience that has been’ made the sttbject of’ this 
story without a shudder. 

“Once I didnot believe in.second.love,”’ she 
often says, clinging. closely to her» husband’s 
neck. “ ButiI.do now—I do now.” 

And well she .may,, for,at.last:she has won a 
heart worth keeping~-one that will love. and 
cherish her for ever. R..W. 








SAYING AND. DOING. 





How many make sterm resolve 
To.strictly do their daily duty, 
That like the winter’s snows dissolve 
When spring shines_out. in stately, 
uty. 
Who nan a-going to do, 
When really they are never doing, 
Like‘lovers' who for years will sue, 
Bat nothing comes of. all: their 
wooing. 


Yet others without talk are making 
Headway, as years will swiftly fly. 

Careful in all their ways, painstaking; 
At blighted hopes ne’er grieve or 

sigh. 

These are the ones that.you find doimg 
What others say they-will but do, 

The one’s resolves but end im ruin, 
The others ‘live and prospertoo.. O..P. 


————=_===_ 


You may as well back a mule up against. a- 
beehive and tell him not to-kick,,as.to tell a 


STATISTICS. 





Dissotutions oF PariiamEent.—The month 
of ‘March has witnessed® many dissolutions of 
Parliament. In the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were two March dissolutions—namely on March 
4, 1513, and March 29, 1544; inthe reignicf 
Edward VI. one, on March’'$1,°1653-; ‘in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth two,:on.Mareh 23, 
1587,..and..March.29, 1589;)<im.the reigm of 
James I. oney-on March ‘27, 1625; in the reign ' 
of Charles.1I. omes.on March'10, 1629; during 
the Commonwealth® one, on March 16, 1660; in 
the reigm.of Charles II. onej:on ‘March 28, 
1681;in’ the*reign of George l.;;one, on March 
10, 1722; in ‘the reign of George IIx.one;on 
March 21, 1761 ;..in the reign of George TI: two, 
on March 12, 1768,,and March’ 25, 1784.’ ‘The 
dissolution omthe*24th ult. was the;second. that. 
has taken‘place in March during the-reign’ of 
our present. Sovereign—the first: being ‘that’ of 
Maretr21, 1857. : 








HOUSEHOLD .. TREASURES. 





Green Sauce ror Fown.—Tie the parsley 
in.a,. bunch, and boilitctova fine pulp, with a 
pinch of soda in the water. "Take Off’ the stalks, 
chop*the pulp, and*beat'in thé sance,.on the fire 
 tillit is mixed, 

Crzanine Gas Groses.—Wash in cold ‘soda. 
water;'rinse in cold’ water, and’ when dry paint 
it all over with spirits of salts;,,using a clean 
brush, and rinse finally. 

Cuerstcares.—Line some, patty-pans with 
puff paste, and then,fillthem with the following 
jmixture: Melt two ounces of butter,,add> two: 
ounces sifted loaf sugar, therind of ‘two lemons 
grated, the-juice of'two lemons strained ; beat 
;well and it is ready. Bake. in .a. moderate 
oven. 

Onaner Marmarann:—Select ‘sound. Seville 
oranges in April and look them well over. .. Put 
\them whole intoa preserving pan with plenty of 
‘water, and stew, them. until..soft, change the 
;water two.or three times.. When tender pour off 
(the water, peel off the rind; take away the pips,. 
and-weigh one ponnd/and.a half of .lump.cugar 
[to every pound of pulp,avith a brealbfast-oupful 
of the water that the oranges’were boiled in. 
(Clearthe syrup ‘by boiling it fora few minutes 
before adding the pulp, cut the rind, into thin 
strips,.and when’ the has» simmered ‘ten 
minutesadd the rind and give another boil.for 
ten minutes. Time to boil the. oranges,. five 
hours, or until tender. 


pe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Remaunvi's three fiddies:are valued at’ £3,000. 
The -oldest;'“ The Prince,” was. made. hundreds. 
of years ago. by: Nizolo. Amat’: It is: seldom 
used. . The second, ‘Phe’ Princess;” was made 
by-apupil of Amati—the.celébrated Straduarius, 
and is used for, concert’ purposes. The third 
instrument was made by Mr. Colton, of 
Brooklyn; N. Y. ‘The-work is. done entirely by 
hand. “Should ‘Mr. C. live to be a very old man: 
he will only be able to complete fifteen violins: 
Remenyi calisit; “The Orown Prince,” and 
uses it for parlour playing, 
A manuseripr‘supposed ‘to have been written 
St..Peter has lately been discovered among 
the property..of a man named: Bore, who died 
dast year at Jerusalem;-and at’ the age of 109. 
‘The:styleof the work had led to the conclusion 
that‘it is authentic, and.it is: stated that the 
London, Bible ‘Seeiety,;:which has despatched a 
committee to the spot, has offered Boer’s heirs 
the:sum of: £20,000 for its possession. The heirs, 
however, refuse «to « owith the manuscript, 
though:it seemsprobable that they will allow 





woman about a wedding—and-expect silence, 


the society to reproduce and translate it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Groner M.—If cannot ki own secret you 
ought not to comenahe if another tells it. . 

M. 8.—To make orange marmalade see ‘‘ Household 
Treasures,” on previous 

W. H. a. G.—All ae you say you nwo 
adopted will only result in weakening your an 
be of no rel Pee doctor's qivins on 
could give you; takeit. — 

James P.—1. We believe Custom House officers are 

er be obtained 


average rent, 5s. per 
A Srx Yeins’ —We have not been able 
to ascertain the of Professor Skeats for you; 


perhaps some one of our readers can oblige with it. 
ey, Lamplough’s dea grey & very re- 

f in rating summer and well recom- 

pte asa My for head hes, constipation, &c. 





Ametia.—You did quite ~ Under the circum- 
stances it would have cold and ungracious not to 
have thanked him 


R. M:-Nothing but persistent personal application 


will be of any avail. 
Jaye B.—To remove superfinous hair from the face 
the skin with olive oil and let it remain an hour, 


saturate 
then wipe it off and apply the following mixture with a 
brash : ounce i 


ly powdered q: one 
; mix with the white ofan egg. Per- 
this receipt would answer your purpose. Ask a 
chemist before using it. 

Amr No. 2&3.—If you can prove cruelty, &., you can 
obtain a divorce ; but the cost would be not £10, but £30, 
unless you sue in forma pauperis, to do which you must 
first obtain a solicitor’s you have good 

action. Armed with this, the cost would be 


Herriz.—A woman may be of great assistance to her 
husband in business by wearing a cheerful smile con- 
tinually upon her countenance. A man’s perplexities and 

1 i are i d a hundred-fold when his better- 
half moves about with a continual scowl upon her we 
A pleasant, cheerful wife is a rainbow set in thesky when 
her husband's mind is tossed with storms and tempests, 
but a dissatisfied and fretful wife in the hour of trouble 
Sa ae ae those fiends appointed to torture lost 
spirits. 

Exizapern has arrived at the of twenty-three, 
without ever having a sweetheart. wonders at 
because she is fond of literature, and of a serious an 
reflective turn of mind. We are nut at all nee pee pe for, 
as gaudy colours first attract the eye, so do bold and showy 
women first e the attention of the men, and it is 
ouly when too late that they find out that the brightest 
dyes are not the fastest. Elizabeth, with her retiring 
and ind i hal of an age when she will be 





bits, is 
more truly loved than if she had fallen into Cupid’s 
meshes a few years earlier. The prudent mate with their 
equals. 

Paeperice W.—We know of a better plan than any of 
the three you mention. Keep on with your attentions. 
Do your duty, and await development, Your first plan 
is contingent at the best. Your second assumes that you 
speak ; Sinsiy, Never "9 that. Re me Ay would be very 
painful, you know, and you mig ose it av good 
be Ws med iy think she will Rally taro o one 
who isso much in » especial! e appreciates 
the flue English Dr. Johnson wrote. 

Mavupe.—We think you were right not to marry a man 
you did not love. To mazry in the hope that may follow 
1s to do evil that good may come, and YE does not come in 
be wT. Thong ia no ———e ne Tage 
which one is an old maid. Sixty-five, perhaps, might be 
named asa rough guess. As to the doctor, the dignified 
‘vay is to think no more about him. You meant no evil. 
It he was trifling so much the worse for him. Be patient, 
tor if it is best for you to be married the right man will 
appear some time or other. 





lvy and Ross, would like to correspond with two young 
gentiemen. Ivy is nineteen. fair, of a loving disposition. 
domesticated. Rose is twenty, fair, fond of music and 
dancing, good-tempered. 

Ar.zEs. and Epirx, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two =F men. Aileen is eighteen, fair, 
good-looking, f ith is seventeen, medium height, 
fond of music. Respondents must be tall, dark, good- 
looking, fond of children. 

Amz.ia P., medium height, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a seaman in the Royal Navy, between twenty- 
five and thirty. 

Stars and Sreirss and Bivr-Erep Mager, brother 
and sister, would like to correspond with a lady and 
gentleman of good standing. P 

T.. S., twenty-seven, medium height, would like 
a with a lady about twenty-four, good-looking, 

Emitr and Mar, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Emily is domesticated, dark, fond 
of home. May is nineteen, fond of nome and children, 
tall, dark. - 

Sitx and Corron, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentienien between twenty-five and thirty with 
&@ view to matrimony. is ni » golden hair, 
dark eyes, fond of music. Cotton is eighteen, prown 
heen k eyes, good-looking, tall, domesticated, and 
oving. 

Dora and Awwrs, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. is twenty-three, dark, fond 
of home and chiidren. Annie is eighteen, fond of music 
and cing, fai 

Avicz, Macers, and Pottr, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Alice is twenty-one, dark, fond of home and 
chil . Maggie is twenty-six, of a loving disposition. 

and childrer. 


Polly is twenty-two, fond of home le 


TO GERALDINE. 


You should not murmur at your lot, 
Or Jak ig ‘ 


deem it aught but 
Though I must toil with head and hands 
To earn my food. 
You should not fret though Fortune frown, 
Or at stern fate « 
Since you can say—o eaven, what joy !— 
That one true heart is thine. 7 


The gay mor cost their looks of scorn 
Ypen my humble garb ; 

Such looks give wounds to some, for you 
They bear nor point nor garb. 

You've hidden armour o’er your breast 
That séems alniost divine, 

No sueer can scathe while you have power 
To say one heart is thine. 


The rich may boast his golden store, 
You envy none mere pelf, 
But when you see it you can smile, 


And whis to pore A 
‘ow rich am I 
ealt 


Now you must wait, yes, you and I, 
And work to earn a home, 
Where hands as well as hearts may join, 
& vrtilon th Sting be Ig 
n ugh the waiting ng, 
Why should you sigh or pine? 
Doubt, fear, away, for you can say 


That one true heart is thine H. F. H. 


Nawcr and Mx, two friends, wish to corresvond with 
two gentlemen. Nancy.is twenty-two, dark hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and ch: . Meg is twenty-three, 
medium heicht, fair, of a loving disposition, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondents must be 
about twenty-four. 

Eruzt, Vioier, and Emrtr, three‘friends, would like 

to correspond with three young men. Ethel is'tall, and 
of a loving disposition, t is dark, blue eyes, fond 
of music, Emily is twenty, fair. 
M. G. and D. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. M. G. is 
twenty-four, fond of dancing, dark. D. L, is twenty-one, 
fond of home. 

Lrer and Annrm, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Lucy is twenty-two, dark, fond of dancing. Annie is 
twenty, fair, good-tempered, and fond of music and 

cing. 


ANGELINA, toner loving, medium height, hazel eyes, 
fond of home, wou é like to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty-one, dark, tall, of a loving disposition, 
good-looking, fond of music. 

Mecuasic, fair, medium heigit, of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty. 

Witte M., nineteen, would iike to correspond with 
a young lady abont the same age, fair, light hair, medium 
height, fond of home. 

Fayyx and Poutr, two friends, wish to corressond 
with two tradesmen with a view to matrimony. Fanny 
is twenty-two, fair, light brown hair, dark bine eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of nome. Poily is twenty- 
three, dark, black hair, blue eyes, tall, fond of home and 
music, 

8. D. and A. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. 8S: D. is twenty-one, tall, dark. 
A, 8. is twenty-two, medium peight. 


P 





Neture and Fanrxr, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young men about twenty. Nellie is 
seventeen, fair, fond of music and children. Fanny ig 
eighteen, dark, fond of home, loving. 

Ex1iza and Saran, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Eliza js 
twenty-four, dark, fond of music and dancing. Sarah js 
twenty-two, medium height, dark. 

Joun and Jeremran, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young ladies. John is twenty-seven, 
good-looking, dark hair. Jeremiah is twenty-four, loving, 
of a loving disposition, fair, fond of music, bine eyes. 
Respondents must be fond of home, good-lookirg. 

Vroust and Litr, two friends, would like to co: 
with two gentlemen about twenty-two. Violet is nine. 
teen, dark, domesticated, fond of children, of a loving 
disposition. Lily is eighteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of 

me and children. 

Carnriz, eighteen, fond of music and dancing, tall, dark, 
of a loving disposition, wouid like to correspond with 
a gentieman about twenty-two. 

Datsr and Forext-Mxr-Not wonld like to correspond 
with two gentlemen between twenty-two and twenty-five. 
Daisy is twenty-three, dark, fond of home and dancing, 
Forgot-Me-Not is twenty, fair, brown eyes, fond of home 
and children. 


Communications Reczivep: 


Jxsstz is responded to by—Ernest, twenty-three, tall, 
dark, of a loving disposition. 

JoxaTHAN by—May, seventeen, loving, fond of music. 
dark, thoroughly domesticated. 

Jack by—Marie, twenty, fair, fond of dancing. 

Trp by—Clare, nineteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and music. 

Eve by—J. E., nineteen, tall, fair, and of a loving dis. 
position. 

InenzE by—W. L., eighteen, tall, loving, fair, fond of 
children. 

C. G. G. by—Nellie, twenty, dark, blue eyes. 

Jryxix by—H. Fy, twenty-six, fair, good-tempered. 

B. A. by—Albert. 

Waren by—Amy, eighteen, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of homeand music. 

Harrr by—Mabel, eighteen, fair, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, of a loving disposition, and fond of music and 
dancing. 

A.sert by—Lillie, eighteen, fair, good-looking, fond 
of home. 

Eva by—Cage, aineteen, tall, dark. ‘ 

Inez by—Recess, twenty, fond of children, tall, dark. 

Rosser by—Floren¢e A., twenty-one, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, loving, domesticated. 

. AyniE by—J.Q., twenty-one, medium height, blueeyes, 
‘air. 

Marrna by—J. BR. T., nineteen, fair, loving, medium 
height, fond of children. 

Auicn by—J. W.M., eighteen, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 

CiaRIcE by—Sidney S., twenty-four, fair, loving, and 
fond of children. 

Firmve@ Pexson by—Manud T., eighteen, dark brown 
hair, brown. eyes, loving, fond of home and music, and of 
medium height. 

ALICE by—James M. 

CrrrrograPx by—Violet McK., nineteen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium height, of a loving disposition, fond 
of homeand music- 

AtBERT by—Lottie, nineteen, dark, good-looking, and 
domesticated. 

Anniz by—X. Y. Z., twenty-two, dark, fond of home 
and music. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tut 
Lonpow Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of tho 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eigat- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence eacan. 


Tux Lowpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Liurz and Fasniox, Vois.1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eacn. 


Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eacan, 
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Price 48, 6a. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grorce M.—If you cannot keep your own secret you 
ought not to complain if another tells it. 

M. S.—To make orange marmalade see ‘‘ Household 
Treasures,” ou previous page. 

W. H. L. G.—All the remedies you say you have 
adopted will only result in weakening your system, and 
be of no avail. The doctor’s advice was the best he 
could give you; take it. 

James P.—1l. We believe Custom House officers are 
paid weekly. 2. Respectable lodgings can be obtained 
not only near the Custom House, but all over London; 
average rent, 5s. per week. 

A Srx Years’ Susscriner.—We have not been able 
to ascertain the address of Professor Skeats for you; 
perhaps some one of our readers can oblige with it. 

Lity.—Try Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline, a very re- 
freshing and invigorating summer drink, and well recom- 
mended as a remedy for headaches, constipation, &c. 

Ametia.—You did quite right. Under the circum- 
stances it would have been cold and ungracious not to 
have thanked him. 

R. M.—Nothing but persistent personal application 
will be of any avail. 

Jaye B.—To remove superfluous hair from the face 
saturate the skin with olive oil and let it remain an hour, 
then wipe it off and apply the following mixture with a 
brush: One ounce finely powdered quicklime, one drachm 
powdered orpiment; mix with the white of anegg. Per- 
haps this receipt would auswer your purpose. Ask a 
chemist before using it. 

Amy No. 2&3.—If you can prove cruelty, &c., you can 
obtain a divorce ; but the cost would be not £10, but £30, 
unless you sue in forma pauperis, to do which you must 
first obtain a solicitor’s certificate that you have good 
crounds for action. Armed with this, the cost would be 
about £5 5s. 

Hertre.—A woman may be of great assistance to her 
husband in business by wearing a cheerful smile con- 
tinually upon her countenance. A man’s perplexitiesand 
zloominess are increased a hundred-fold when his better- 
half moves about with a continual scowl upon her brow. 
A pleasant, cheerful wife is a rainbow set in the sky when 
her husband’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests, 
but a dissatisfied and fretful wife in the hour of trouble 
is like one of those fiends appointed to torture lost 
spirits. 

ELIZABETH has arrived at the age of twenty-three, 
without ever having a sweetheart. She wonders at this, 
because she is fond of literature, and of a serious and 
reflective turn of mind. We are not at all surprised, for, 
as gaudy colours first attract the eye, so do bold and showy 
women first engage the attention of the men, and it is 
only when too late that they find out that the brichtest 
dyes are not the fastest. Elizabeth, with her retiring 
and industrious habits, is of an age when she will be 
more truly loved than if she had fallen into Cupid’s 
— a few years earlier. The prudent mate with their 
equals. 

PREDERICK W.—We know of a better plan than any of 

he three you ment Keep on with your attentions. 

y, an rait development. Your first plan 

contingent at the best. Your second assumes that you 

peak falsely. Neverdothat. Your third would be very 

inful, you know, and you might lose by it a very good 

wife. We can hardly think she will finally throw off one 

ho is so much in earnest, especially if she appreciates 
the fine English Dr. Johnson wrote. 


10. 


Mavpe.—We think you w to marry a man 
you did not love. To marr ] ay follow 
is to do evil that good 1 snot come in 
that way. There is no cano g¢ passed 
which one is an old maid. Sixty-five, perhaps, might be 
named asarough guess. As to the doctor, the dignified 
way is to think no more about him. You meant no evil. 
If he was trifling so much the worse forhim. Be patient, 
for if it is best for you to be married the right man will 
appear some time or other. : 





| 


lvy and Ross, would like to correspond with two young 
gentiemen. Ivy is nineteen. fair, of a loving disposition, 
domesticated. ‘Rose is twenty, fair, fond of music and 
dancing, good-tempered. 

A1trex and Epits, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Aileen is eighteen, fair, 
good-looking, tall. Edith is seventeen, medium height, 
fond of music. Respondents must be tall, dark, good- 
looking, fond of children. 

Amettia P., medium height, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a seaman in the Royal Navy, between twenty- 
five and thirty. 

Stars and Srriprs and Buiur-ErEp Macerz, brother 
and sister, would like to correspond with a lady and 
gentleman of good standing. 

T. S., twenty-seven, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a lady about twenty-four, good-looking, 
tall. 

Emir and Mar, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Emily is domesticated, dark, fond 
of home. May is nineteen, fond of home and children, 
tall, dark. 

Srix and Corton, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentiemen between twenty-five and thirty with 
a view to matrimony. Silk is nineteen, golden hair, 
dark eyes, fond of music. Cotton is eighteen, prown 
hair, dark eyes, good-looking, tall, domesticated, and 
loving. 

Dora and Anntz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Dora is twenty-three, dark, fond 
of home and children. Annie is eighteen, fond of music 
and dancing, fair. 

Aticr, Magers, and Pottr, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Alice is twenty-one, dark, fond of home and 
enildren. Maggie is twenty-six, of a loving disposition. 
Polly is twenty-two, fond of home and caiidrer. 


TO GERALDINE. 


You should not murmur at your lot, 
Or deem it aught but good, 

Though I must toil with head and hands 
To earn my daily food. 

You should not fret though Fortune frown, 
Or at stern fate repine, 

Since you car say—oh, Heaven, what joy !— 
That one true heart is thine. 


The gay may cast their looks of scorn 
Upon my humble garb ; 

Such looks give wounds to some, for you 
They bear nor point nor garb. 

Yon’ ve hidden armour o’er your breast 
That seems almost divine, 

No sneer can seathe while you have power 
To say one heart is thine. 


The rich may boast his golden store, 
You envy none were pelf, 
But when you see it you can smile, 
And whisper to yourself, 
“ Oh, joy of joys! Howrich am I 
Vithout such wealth as thine ; 
God prosper thee, and give, beside, 


Such a true heart as mine.” 


Now you must wait, yes, you apd I, 
And work to earn a home, 

Where hands as well as hearts may join, 
But the good time will come; 

And though the waiting may be long, 
Why should you sigh or pine? 

Donbt, fear, away, for you can say 


That one true heart is thine. H. F. H. 


Nancy and Mze, two friends, wish to corresvond with 
two gentlemen. Nancy is twenty-two, dark hair, biue 
eyes, fond of home and children. Meg is twenty-three, 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondents must be 
about twenty-four. 

Eruet, Viotet, and Emitr, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men. Ethelis tall, and 
of a ioving disposition. Violet is dark, blue eyes, fond 
of musie: Emily is twenty, fair. 

M. G. and D. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. . G. is 
twenty-four, fond of dancing, dark. D. L. is twenty-one, 
fond of home. 

Lrcer and Awnstz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Lucey is twenty-two, dark, fond of dancing. Annie is 
twenty, fair, good-tempered, and fond of music and 
dancing. 

ANGELINA, twenty, loving, medium height, hazel eyes» 
fond of home, would like tocorrespond with a gentleman 
about twenty-one, dark, tail, of a loving disposition, 
good-looking, fond of music. 

Mecuansic, fair, medium height, of a loving disvosi- 
tion, would like to correspond with & young lady about 
twenty. 

Witte M., nineteen, would iike to correspond with 
a young lady about the same age, fair, light hair, medium 
height, fond of home. 

Fanny and Potty, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two tradesmen with a view to matrimony. Fanny 
is twenty-two, fair, light brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of nome. Polly i twenty- 
three, dark, black hair, biue eyes, tall, fond of nome and 
music. 

S. D. and A. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. S. D. is twenty-one, tall, dark. 
A. 8. is twenty-two, medium height, , 

b 





Newz and Faysr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men about twenty. Nellie is 
seventeen, fair, fond of music and children. Fanny is 
eighteen, dark, fondof home, loving. 

Exiza and Saran, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Eliza is 
twenty-four, dark, fond of music and dancing. Sarah is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark. 

Joun and Jeremranz, two friends, would like to corre” 
spond with two young ladies. John is twenty-seven» 
good-looking, dark hair. Jeremiah is twenty-four, loving» 
of a loving disposition, fair, fond of music, blue eyes- 
Respondents must be fond of home, good-lookirg. ~ 

Vio.et and Lrir, two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two gentlemen about twenty-two. Violet is nine- 
teen, dark, domesticated, fond of children, of a loving. 
disposition. Lily is eighteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children, 

Canriz, eighteen, fond of music anddancing, tall, dark, 
of a loving disposition, wouid like to corresyond with 
a gentieman about twenty-two. 

Daisy and Forert-Mx-Nort would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen between twenty-two and twenty-five. 
Daisy is twenty-three, dark, fond of home and dancing. 
Forgot-Me-Not is twenty, fair, brown eyes, fond of home 
and children. 


CommunicaTions RECEIVED: 


Jxsstx is responded to by—Ernest, twenty-three, tall, 
dark, of a loving disposition. 

JoxnaTHaN by—May, seventeen, loving, fond of music. 
dark, thoroughly domesticated. 

Jack by—Marie, twenty, fair, fond of dancing. 

Txp by—Clare, nineteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and music. 

Eve by—J. E., nineteen, tall, fair, and of a loving dis- 
position. 

Irene by—W. L., eighteen, tall, loving, fair, fond of 
children. 

Cc. G. G. by—Nellie, twenty, dark, blue eyes. 

Jensiz py—H. F., twenty-six, fair, good-tempered, 

B. A. by—Albert. 

Water by—Amy, eighteen, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and music. 

Harry by—Mabel, eighteen, fair, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, of a loving disposition, and fond of music and 
dancing. 

AtzERrt by—Lillie, eighteen, fair, good-iooking, fond 
of home. 

Eva by—Cage, nineteen, tall, dark. 

Inez by—Recess, twenty, fond of children, tall, dark. 

RoseErt by—Florence A., wenty-one, dark brown hair, 
biue eyes, loving, domesticated. 

Anni by—J. Q., twenty-one, medium height, blueeyes, 
fair. 

Marrna by—J. B. T., nineteen, fair, loving, medium 
height, fond of children. 

Autce by—J. W. M.,. eighteen, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 

CraRrice by—Sidney S., twenty-four, fair, loving, and 
fond of children. 

Firixe Peyxyoyn by—Manud T., eighteen, dark brown 
hair, brown eyes, loving, fond of home and music, and of 
medium height. 

Aticr by—James M. 

CrrproeraPsx by—Violet McK., nineteen, light hair, 
biue eyes, medinm neight, of a loving disposition, fond 
of homeand music- 

ALBERT by—Lottie, nineteen, dark, good-looking, and 
domesticated. 

Awniz by—X. Y. Z., twenty-two, dark, fond of home 
and music. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of TrE 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
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-'J. THEOBALD AND COMPANY’S NOVPUTIES. 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY.—A most amusing game for persons of all ages. The player who catches the most fish 
ay Two real Japanese Fishing Lines and Ten Fish, post free, 14Stamps. Endless amusement. THE SPECTROSCOPE.—Now 
ready, a wonderful Camera, on looking through which a beautiful quiet woodland glen is seen; then, on letting down one of the trapdoors, a horrible 
spectre appears. Camera, with glass lens, two trapdoors, curtain scene, and four ghost or other slides, post free, 15 — THE BxTRA- 
ORDI ARY CHICKEN.—A nice white chicken’s egg is offered to a friend. Directly they take it they jump back wiih a cry of astonishment, 
as the top of fhe egg springs away, and up darts.a charming little chicken dressed in red flannel, Post free, 14 stamps. THE MAGIC PU A 
—An @xtradtdinary beautiful purse, with gold ornaments, which no one can possibly open but tlie owner. Post free, 14 Stamps. THE 
CLOCKWORK M OUSE.—When wound up. runs about a room or table Causing roafs of langhter. Post free, 14 stamps. C CKW 
CA OGS, SQUIRRELS, RABBITS, LIONS or TIGERS. 1s 6dyeachh. THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC CAB 4 
—With this*wonderful apparatus amy person can take their own or friend’s carte de visite equal to a professional photographer. The ¢abinet contains 
beautiful glass negative, packet of sensitised paper, bottle gold solution. chemicals, Pe lass roller, elastic ds;.cards for mounting, 
and instructions, complete. Carriage free. 2s. 3d. THE AMATEUR’S COMPLETE PRI TING APPARATUS.—For printing on 
Cards, Note Paper, Bill Ileads, Programmes, &c. Box containing strong printing press, assortment of type, tin of ink, ink dabber, and full instruc- 
tions. Carriage frce, 28.94. SWISS TRANSFERABLE OIL PICTURES, for decorating scrap books, albums, fancy~ articles, fans, &c. 
100 varieties landscapes, flowers, animals, figures, &c., with full instructions, Post free, is stamps. THE FALLIBLE LITTLE B 
A wonderful bird in a glass case, who instantly correctly answers any question asked it. Patent.. Post.free, 14stamps. THE MAGIC CIG. 
CASE.—Handed, full of fragrant cigars to a friend. but instantly he goes to take one iy | all vanish, yet the owners take one with ease. Post free, 
n l¢stamps. THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN.—An elegant i lated Fountain Pin for the scarf or dress, which diffuses sprays of delightful 
perfume at the will of the wearer. Post free, 14 stamps. THE NEW PATENT STEAM DANCING NIGGER.—Dances for one hour af each 
operation. Strong metal boiler, tripod stand. horizontal lever, brass man hole, brass dancing platform, furnace, and nigger complete. Carriage free, 2s, 9d. 
HE * ACME”? SELF-ACTING FOUNTAIN.—An elegant Fountain for the wing-room or Boudoir, throw a graceful, continuous jet of 
water or perfume from Gin. to 6ft. high. Height can be regulated at will. Carriage free, 1s. 9d. ; large size, 2s. 9d. THE ‘‘T CIBLE” MODEL 
STEAMBOAT, 9in. long. Works by steam for half-an-hour each operation. Strong cylindrical boiler, furnace, steam pipe, brass man-hole, and boat com- 
Yost free, 15 stamps. GRAND NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for March, with 200 Illustrations, post free one stamp, Conjuring 


Mricks, Chemical Novelties, Clockwork Animals, Scientific Toys, &c. Special Catalogue of Model Steam Engines, 3d. Special Magic Lantern and Slide Catalogue 3d 


Te. FJ. THBOBALD AND COMPANY, 
COMMERCE HOUSE:—CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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‘Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, togéther with Short Stories, General Articles, Science, loetry, etc, etc. te 
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PRISON. LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS. HERO; OR, MARKO TYRE’S TREASON. FRANK BER- 

STRONG TEMPTATION: A TALE OF TWO SINNERS. TRAM’S WIFE; OR, LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. f 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST 8d. 


EACH PART CONTAINS 6 CONTINUOUS TALES, 


ALSO 


4 COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED STORIES, 
Science, Gems, Poctry, Facétiz, ’&e. 













CAN BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, &c., 


And at the Office 334, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET; LONDON, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


New Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which 
have obtained the Prize Medals of London, Paris;Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia and New 
York These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H, 
Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
The “Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says,—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation 
of the natural gums, and with prize medal teeth is incomparable. 
and all the most recent improve- 


Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spra 3 
ments in Dental Surgery are A daily use. Consultation free. 


TEsTIMONIAL. 


“Jan. 27, 1877. My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 


attention displayed in the construction of.my Ar Teeth, which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of painless marw | In recogni- 
tion of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G, Hutchins, by 
appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen.—G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


E excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickiy relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
oo GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
ey 





dh 


require no restraint of diet or confinement during 


their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
Pola by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


vital 








Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchera, 
for allaying dryness of the Phroat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
the Teeth) this is the best-and-most.certaip, préparation of Iron. 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozenges oneafteréach meal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘ do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* ‘‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.”—Lancet. 


In Bottles, ls.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


WILLIAM T. GOOPER. 26. OXPORD STREET. LONDON. 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 





HO 


THE, UNEVERSAL HO 


These excellent FAMILY ME [CINES are invaluable in the'treatment of 


all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints. 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


| N.B.—Advwe cun be obtained, free of charge, ut 533, Oxforu Street, London, 
dauy between the hours of tl anu 4, or by letter. 


STOKES ON MEMORY! 


Memory Extraordinary by Correspondence. Particulars post 
free of Mr. Wm. Sroxzs, Teacher of Memory, of the Royal 
| Polytechnic Institution. Residence, 15, Margaret Street, Caven- 
\dish Square, London, W. Private Lessons by appointment. Class 
on Tuesdays at 3 and 8.30., ‘Stokes on Memory,” 14 stamps. 

















. ORDER OF ANY GROCER OR OILMAN 


BEST 


OF ALL 





| SAUCES. 











ORDER OF ANY-8ROCER OR O/LMAN. 


Wholesale Depot :—66, PARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, — 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Avply at tue Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Building, 
Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO,PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


With Immediate Possession. either for Building or Gardening Purposes — 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 
30, Southampton Buildings, Chancéry Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 














RECEIPTS 





HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 
bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 
spasms, and all disurders of the stowach and bowels; or where an aperipnt is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. . 
Vor FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness iof sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, abd give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


WITH .SAEFETY, 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. All-sums tinder £50 repayable upon demand, 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on “she minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. _Euglish and Foreign Stocks and Shares 
urchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
; ‘hours from 10 till 4. on. Mondaysfromiad:till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till2 
/A' Pamphlet with full partioulars may be/had on application. 





Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. the box. 


FRANGIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 








A month’s free trial. at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Hasy terms of payment. 
PROSPECTUS POST IF REE. 





WEIB’sS 65s. BEWING MACHINES. 


LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITOH. All one price. Attachments in- 
cluded. Hand or foot. Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine.. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 
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= ; OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 

: Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 

Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,— Your *eauee Reng for the i a PRICE SIXPENCE 
only require a trial to uly appreciated. 
Som aa them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


myself, find in them an item of the highest 


. Havi been successful with the ‘ 
pers Y dn T tried the larger, and now . A na yey Benge! ee ae 
dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, Table Covers, 3 Snougn to Lye a 


Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minute, 
earch “a ae Pi ct we nA without soiling the hands, 
> je 7 le “ 











; OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning grey. 











Causes Eyebrows, 
Whiskers & Moustachios to 


grow freely. . 
Sold Everywhere, Ss. 6d., 6s. & lls. 


When used for Children forms the basis of a 
magnificent hcad of Hair. 









Wholesale and Retail from 


22, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 


COMPLETE 20)- S ; D A V | S & C O es arias ae 
3. MANUFACTURERS, ee 
New City Brancu :—68 & 67, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


(TWO DOORS FROM BENNETT'S CLOCK). 


Curr Orrice:—15, BLACKMAN ST., LONDON, S.E. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 2s. 64. WEEKLY. a 

NO EXTRA FOR CREDIT. 2/6 WEEKLY. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. Needles for Singer and others 8d. perdozen. Shuttles for Singer and others, 1s. 9d. each. 
BRANCHES:— 


18, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E., near Gardiner’s. 125, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, opposite Maples’. | 
8, HACKNEY ROAD, E., near Shoreditch Church. PERIOD HOUSE, BORO’., 8.E., near Bt George’s Church, 


LampLoucn’s @& PYRETIC SALINE 


ERR 
5 2 
SG 
Effervescing v AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 


It is the most invigorating. vitelising, and refreshing. Gives instantrelief in HEADACHES, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, ok oe | cures the worst form.of ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS. The various diseases arising from CLIMATIC CAUSES, CONSTIPA1I10N, the LIVER, or BLOOD IMPURITIES, INOCULATION, and the res. Its of 
breathing air infected with FLVERS, MEASLES, or SMALL POX, are frequently prevented or cured by its use. 


“It jurnishes the Blood with its lost saline constituents.”—Dr. Moroan, M.D., &c., &c. 
The late Dr. Turugy states, in his Letters,and Lectures: ‘‘ I found it act as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, NO OTHER Medicine 


being given.” 
Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 64., 11s. and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH’S CONCENTRATED LIME-JUICE SYRUP. 


: From the.Fre-h Fruit, as imported for the Hospitals—a perfect Luxury; forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating summer beverage, P4t- 
ticularly for TOTAL ABSTAiNERS, the Delicate and Invalid. May be obtained of all Chemists with the Pyfetic Saline. In Patent Glass-stoppercd Bottles at 2s. and is. id. each. 











2/6 WEEKLY. 








Remember 














H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Their use in the restoration and maintenance of good health is rcmarkable, “‘ very remarkable indeed.” 
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SEWING MACHINES, “4% 3pggros 








Wheeler Wilson, 50s.; Florence, 70s.; Clegg, 55s. ; 
Howe, 55s. ; Thomas, 55s.; Jones, 80s.; Wanzer, 45s. ; 
Weir, 25s. Others equally low. 


OUR TWO GUINEA HAND OR TREADLE MACHINE 
Reduced to 20s. 

nad) ce de KILTING MACHINES from 10s. to 50s. Ms fash 

eS _— er amaonr 4 foi > ; 

Price 50s.  Priceeaos. EASY TERMS OF 1s. PER WEEK, ricesos Price 50s. 

With Free Trial and Instruction at Home. 


Machines exchanged ; full value allowed.+ Repairs while waiting. Oil, 2d. per bottle. Needles, 6d. per dozen. 
Shuttles, 1s. 6d. each ; Fittings jor all Machines at Wholesale Prices, 


J, W00D & CO., FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
Noricr! The “HOROGRAPH” 


IS NOW READY. 


. Oe ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 

This New Writing and Printung Instrument enables copies of Writings, Circulars, Plans, &c., to be 
duplicated by hundreds and thousands in a Quicker, Cheaper, and better manner than by any other pro- 
» eess. Invaluable for Commercial Men, Clergymen, Architects, Engineers, Accountants, Solicitors. 
». Schools. (public and private), and all public bodies and Institutions. 
— Unlike all the other graphs which use colored ink and are limited to a few copies, often very 
: imperfect ; this Instrument uses biack ink, the impressions are always perfect, and the number producible 
: is absolutely unlimited. 
PRICES, (with all Apparatus complete,) from £5 5s. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PATENTEEs, 


NEWTON, WILSON & Co., 144, High Holborn; 144, Cheapside, London. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE TALLP 


TRY THE PATENT HIGH HEEL SOLES. 


They make the Shortest Tall; the Tallest Elegant; give a Graceful Bearing ; 
are Perfectly Damp Proof, and are a Sure Cure for Cold Feet. 


Send size of Boot; Ladies’ Soles, 2s. 9d, Gentlemen’s, 3s. 3d. per pair, Post Free. 


‘MADAME DEMOREST’S Portfolio of Fashions. Over 50 large pages, music size, and 500 illustrations of all the newest designs in Ladies’ and 
Children’s Costumes, Skirts, Polonaises, Jackets, Basques, Underclothing, &c., and price of paper patterns. All these patterns are accurately cut and 
graded in sizes. Post free 34d. 

WHAT TO WEAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 150 Illustrated pages. Contains the latest information about every department of dress, 
including Materials, Trimmings, Costumes, Jewellery, Coiffures, Millinery, &c., &c. Just what every Lady, Milliner, Dressmaker, and Merchant 
wants to know about the fashions for the ensuing season. Post free 8d. 

The American Centennial Kilter and Plaiter is the best ; does every possible description of plaits, stops in longer than by any other process. Prices, 
9s., 128. 6d., 168. 6d., and 25s. Particulars 1 Stamp. 


£.L. THEOBALD, PORTLAND HOUSE, GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. (nearty tacing the station.) 


DR. JT. COLLIS BROWND’S CHLORODVDYIWNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 














































acts like a charm in Diarrhea; and is the only specific in CHOLERA AND DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION AND SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render-it of vital importance that the public should obtain the genuine 


-which bears the words, ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne.”’ 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORUDYNE; that: the whole story of the Defendant 


Freeman, was deliberately untrue. s 3 
Lord Chancellor 3elborne and Lord Justice James stated that the defendant had made a deliberate misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chan- 

















eellor Wood. Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision that Dr. J. C. Browne was the Inventor of CHLORODYNE. . 
Numegnovs Tzstmmoniats FROM Eminent Prysictans accompany Each Bortie. Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 48. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 32. Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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M* G. ti, JONES 


SURGEON-DENTIST. 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


New Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which 
have obtained the Prize Medals of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia and New 
York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid. Thionite, Gold, Platina, &.,"by Mr. G. H. 
Jones on his perfected system, which is protected by 

HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The “Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 22, 1878, says,—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation 
of the natural gums. and with prize medal teeth is incomparable. 

Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent im 
ments in Dental Surgery are in daily use. Consultation free. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“Jan. 27, 1877. My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my masti- 
cation and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear oe have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of painless dentistry. In 
recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hutchins, 
by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen.—G. H. Jones, Esq.” 

‘THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleans- 
ing and preserving the Teeth and Gums, in cut glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt 
mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded direct on receipt of Post 
Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. 
AnD Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





prove- 


Wholesale, BARCLAY 











and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They reqmre no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
‘vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, | 

for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken | 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesone after each meal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 

well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
“Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* ‘‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.” — Lancet. 


In Bottles, ls.; by Post, ls. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 




















FRAMTPON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


{J HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 

bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 
8 asms, and al) disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
‘headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
‘bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d and 2s. 9d. the box. 





THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


— PIA 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
ail ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints. 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most compiaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.—Advice cun be obtained, free of charge, ut 533, Oxforu Street, London, 
aaily between the hours of 11 anu 4, or by letter. 





| 
| 
| 





- A CERTAIN GURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


By this valuable “Specific” hundreds have been cured of this distressing 
malady. For Colds in the head with noises in the ears it is most efficacious. 


Osborne’s Golden Drops for Deafness. 


i 3 The Highest Testimonials are enclosed with Directions 
y a for use with each bottle. 






Prices, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


Sold by all Chemists, and Wholesale by Messrs. SANGER & CO., by 
BARCLAY & SONS, NEWBERRY & SON3, and EDWARDS 
& SUNS, Wholesale Chemists, London. 


RecistereD = M- OSBORNE, 5 oy? Holborn Circus, 
| TRADE MARK 





TESTIMONIALS 

Clapham, September 5th, 1877. 
Sir.—Be so good as to send me six bottles of your ‘‘Cure for Deafness,” and you will 
much oblige. I am much better, shall I go on with it? Be so good as to let me know: it 
| has done me more good than Physicians to whom I paid Twenty Guineas. Yours &c., J, P. 

: _ Edgbaston, May 4th, 1877. 

Sir,—My niece who came to stay with me was suffering with deafness and difficulty ef 
breathing, owing to weakness of the tonsils caused by Quinsy, she tried your wonderful 
Specific, and after applying it for little more than a week, her hearing and breathing weae 
quite restored I am glad to communicate this as the medium of personal thanks and fer 


the good of others. ‘ Yours truly, 0. L, 
Extract from “ Brief,’ March 15th, 1878. 

GOLDEN DROPS FOR DEAFNESS.—E. M. OsBorne has produced a valuable 
specific for this distressing complaint. We have tested its efficacy, and can with confi- 
dence recommend it to the public as an excellent remedy. It is perfectly harmless, and 
the directions for use are plain and simple. It is secured by a registered trade mark, 
“The Human Ear,” by which the genuine article may be recognised. 


NOW READY, 


LONDON READER, 
VOL. XXXIII., 


Price 4s. 6d., post-free 5s. 8d., 


Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illus- 





THE 


trated, together with Short Stories, General 
Articles, Science, Voetry, etc, etc. 

CLARA LORRAINE; OR, THE LUCKY TOKEN. 

THE COST OF CORA’S LOVE. LINKED LOVES. 
CLARICE VILLIERS; OR, WHAT LOVE FEARED. 
UNDER A LOVE CHARM; OR, A SECRET WRONG. 
ETHEL ARBUTHNOT; OR, WHO’S HER HUSBAND? 

FRANK HARTLEY; OR, LOVE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH 
THE MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; OR, WHO MARRIED THEM? 




















A month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Easy payments, 10s. Monthly, 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 








WEIR’S 56s. 








cluded. Hand or foot. 












Sewing Machine. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. All one price. 
Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. 
___ World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 


Attachments in- 


Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 











Lonpon RrApDER ADVERTISEMENTS. Marca, 1880. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which nay save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak-point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gazette. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes.—Each box is labelled Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. 


“ Perfection.” 


Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s 
Hair Restorer 


Never fails to restore Grey Hair to its 
youthful colour, imparting to it new 
life, growth, and. lustrous beauty. Its 
action is certain and thorough, quickly 
banishing greyness. It is not a Dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the Hair. Its Supe- 
riority and Excellence are established 
throughout the World. 


The genuine only in Pink Wrappers. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 































COMPLETE 20/- S. D A V | S & CO.., mao 
Sie SEWING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS, === 


Every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly, or 5 per cent. for Cash. 





— 


Machines guaranteed for Three Years, and One Month's Free Trial allowed. 


Davis’ Patent Kilters from 10s. 6d. Needles from 6a. perdoz. Shuttles from 1s. 6d. each 
Machines Exchan; e1 and Repaired. Illustrated Lists, Post Free, containing all information. Wy) tes 











2/6 WEEKLY 


Cater Orrick anp WuotEsate Depét :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, S.E. 96 wEExLy. 


, 





BRANCHES:— 
68 & 67, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., (two Doors FROM BENNETT’S CLOCK). 


18, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E., near Gardiner’s. 125, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, opposite Maples’. 
10, HACKNFY ROAD, E., near Shoreditch Church. PERIOD HOUSE, BORO’., S.E., near St. George’s Church- 








ramPpLouGcH’ set) PYRETIC SALINE 
EFFERVESCING ae all AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 


It is most invigorating, vitalising, and refreshing. Gives instant relief in HEADACHES, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, HEARTBURN, FEVERISH COLDS, and quickly 
cures the worst form of ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS. ‘The various diseases arising from CLIMATIC CAUSES, CONSTIPATION, the LIVER or BLYOD IMPURITIES, 
INOCULATION, and the results of breathing air infected with FEVERS, MEASLES, or SMALL POX, are frequently prevented or cured by its use. 

Dr. PROUT.—“ Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) 

Dr. MORGAN.—“ It furmshes the blood with its lost saline constituents.” writes :—** I have great pleasure in bearing my cordiai testimony to its efficacy in the 

Dr. TURLEY.—* I found it act as a specificin my experience and family in the worst | treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastric CompLaints and other 
form of ScanLET Fever, no other medicine being required.” forms of Frexit& Dyspepsia.” . 

Dr. 8S. GIBBON (formerly Physician of the London Hospital).—“ It is the best pre- Dr J. V. DOWSING.—“ I used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of YeEttow Fever, 





ration of the ki..i I have ever met with. Its usefulness in the treatment of dixeasehas ,; and I am happy, to state that I never lost a single case.’ r 
ong been confirmed by medical experience. I have been in the habit of using it in ; Dr. W. STEVENS.—“ Since itsintroduction the Fara, West Inpia Fevers are deprived 
private practice for many years. In Aof climates it is of especial value.” ! of their terrors.” 


Suld by all Chemists and the Maker, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d,, 11s. and 21s. éach. 


DR. POWEL?S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. 


: These excellent Lozenges, prepared only by II. Lampioveu, from a prescription purchased of Messrs. Noakes & Co., in 1844, have for many years been found of great service 
in recent hoarseness, and their occasional use often prevents attacks from Cold and Inflammation ; one, two or three should be taken when the Cough is troublesome, or on leaving a 
warm room, for the cold or night air. A child three or four years old should have one given three times a day; an infant can have a quarter of one put into,the mouth occasionally. 


Price Is. 1§d, 
H. LAMPLOUGH. 118, HOLBORN HILL. LONDON. EC. 
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